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“PEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Our Clean New Face 


oo time to time, I have invited the readers to make sug- 
gestions whereby the Dicest might improve its service to 
them and to art in America. All responses to this invitation 
have been carefully studied, and in numerous cases the ad- 
vice offered has been incorporated into subsequent issues. The 
new cover on this issue and the new body type, which was 
first used last issue, are both part of this active collaboration 
between reader and editor. Both were made possible by the 
support of Art Dicest Patrons last month. 

The new cover, tailored and streamlined to better repre- 
sent the contemporary contents within, was designed by Harry 
Diamond, prominent young New York designer, who, among 
other accomplishments, was art director of Scribner’s at 
the age of 24 and is now on the staff of the Geyer, Cornell & 
Newell advertising agency. The lettering is from the skilled 
hand of Herbert Feuerhake. I hope you like it.’ 

Maybe, when you received your December 15 Dicest, you 
thought your eyesight had improved. I would be the last 
to disillusion another, but I’m afraid it was only a change in 
the magazine’s body type, that, and more “air” in the lay- 
outs. Before December 15, “the news and opinion of the art 
world” came to you in a condensed type, 8-point Bodoni 
Book set on a 9-point slug. Now you read it from 8-point 
Regal on a 9-point slug—a larger, cleaner type and one of 
the most readable designed in recent years. The DicEst 
editorial staff now writes three lines less per column of type, 
but you can read what we write in half the time. 

Other improvements will come in future issues. Have you 
any suggestions? 


Red Stars in the Galleries 


ome an end-of-the-year editorial would call for 
a resumé of significant events during the past 24 fort- 
nights. I plan to write such a piece two weeks hence, but at 
the moment I want to comment on a theme which is more 
important in the light of present and future art developments 
—namely, the recent boom in sales on the 57th Street Bourse. 
Contrary to the impression one would gather from Art Week 
sales, which were incredibly low, people are buying art. And 
that, in itself, is the most significant development of 1940. 

December sales in several New York art galleries went as 
high as 50 per cent over last year. Nearly every gallery di- 
rector responding to a Dicest survey last week—with a few 
exceptions—reported increased business. And this rise affects 
all types of art from contemporary prints to old master 
paintings. It might be more “elevating” to discuss the incon- 
trovertible fact that the New World has now become the art 
capital of the Old World, but more elemental, I feel, are the 
following commercial statistics: 

The largest number of December sales, naturally, were re- 
ported by galleries exhibiting special low-priced items suit- 
able for gifts. The Carstairs Gallery, for example, disposed 
of 56 Disney Fantasia drawings. The Walker Galleries, with 
an exhibition of unpublished satirical drawings by Richard 
Taylor (New Yorker cartoonist), made 79 sales to 40 buyers, 
and out of a concurrent show of illustrations by John Steuart 









Curry for Cooper’s The Prairie, there were 12 purchases? 

Reporting a 50 percent advance in business over December 
a year ago, the Kleemann Gallery sold $1,500 worth of 
prints by the Honolulu artist, John Kelly, and in the past few 
weeks sold four Ann Brockman oils. There were 14 red stars 
attached to John Pike’s watercolors at this young New Eng- 
land artist’s Ferargil exhibition. Perls introduced Darrell 
Austin to New York and sold 21 of the exhibited paintings. 
Lilienfeld, Newhouse and Ferargil reported important old 
master disposals, ranging from El] Greco and Romney to Au- 
dubon. The newly established Koetser Gallery sold four 17th 
century Dutch flower pieces from its first exhibition. Rehn, 
Milch, Kraushaar, Macbeth, Contemporary Arts, Uptown, 
Grand Central, Argent and the Old Print Shop report en- 
couraging activity. Midtown recently sold several Fletcher 
Martins and Simkha Simkhovitchs. 

The first two weeks of the Society of American Etchers’ 
annual at the National Arts Club resulted in 158 sales. And, 
just to show that the buying public is not adverse to ultra- 
modernism, the Pierre Matisse Gallery sold four Loren Mac- 
Iver paintings. 

That this general spurt in art sales affected centers other 
than New York, is indicated by a telegram from Dalzell Hat- 
field of Los Angeles telling of eight paintings sold from his 
recent Dan Lutz exhibition. 

Typical of the response of many gallery directors to our 
query on business conditions is that of Guy Mayer, New 
York dealer in fine prints and rare Chinese porcelains: “Busi- 
ness has gained steadily in sales, not only of the less ex- 
pensive prints, but also in the field of old master prints and 
fine porcelains, where the market is more strictly a collec- 
tor’s market. I anticipate even better conditions.” 

And so, while some may feel that we are placing too much 
emphasis on the commercial aspects of fine art, I have lived 
among artists long enough to know that they, also, must 
contend with that obdurate trilogy: food, shelter and cloth- 
ing. There is nothing very special about the purchase of a 
work of art; it’s being done every day. 

A good New Year’s Resolution might be: “Love art well 
enough to live with it.” 


Of Courage and Other Things 

oe the current of human courage cuts beneath the 

veneer of sophistication that has been the self-imposed 
curse of the last two generations of Americans, and from 
out our snug complacency emerges something that is real— 
yes, something that touches on sentimentality, and those other 
old fashioned traits that meant so much to our fathers. Such 
was my feeling after reading a letter which A. Hugh Fisher, 
noted English printmaker, wrote to Mrs. Charles Whitmore, 
director of the Print Corner, telling calmly of the bombing 
of his home and the loss of all his possessions. 


Comments Mrs. Whitmore: “I thought you might care to 
see the enclosed extracts from a recent letter from A. Hugh 
Fisher [see page 4]. The courage that can speak laconically 
of the loss of all one’s accumulated treasures, of more than 
three score and ten years, and then go quietly on to discuss a 
favorite publication at length—well, it speaks well both for 
Mr. Fisher and the Dicest.” Adds Mrs. Whitmore: “I feel as 
if we of the American art world should stand by the cour- 
geous artists over there, both those who fight, and those who, 
over any possible fighting age, stand and ‘take it-—working 
ahead in the hope of a time when the sketches they make now 
can again go on copper.” 


And to this sentiment, I can only express humble agree- 
ment. I wonder how many of us could take the beating that 
this veteran artist has endured and still retain the fighting 
spirit to greet the next sunrise with plans for the future. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


—— 


Southern Illinois Speaks Up 

Sir: I share your sentiments exactly on 
Paul Cadmus’ Herrin Massacre. Only one 
thing in defense of Cadmus: could it be 
possible that Life dictated the viewpoint 
to be taken socially? It wouldn’t be typ- 
icai of them but might be interesting to 
check. You were right. Paul was out here 
getting material and local color. I thought 
at the time he had the right idea on it. 
It was no fault of Mrs. Virginia Greer 
whose husband is part owner of the Her- 
rin Journal, for she as a good journalist 
gave him all the needed material, and he 
visited the Lester Strip Mine. I was par- 
ticularly anxious to see Cadmus do this 
opportunity justice. And he didn’t. 

Aside from any social sympathies in- 
volved in th’s subject and also aside from 
the “goods and bads” technically, I am 
disappointed that Cadmus missed an op- 
portunity that any Southern Illinois paint- 
er would have relished—an opportunity 
to show on canvas one of the most dra- 
matic Labor incidents that has occurred 
in the last 20 years. That picture of the 
mad dash of the scabs for the fence to es- 
cape the fury of those half starved men 
and women whose children needed food— 
God, what a chance for pictorial journal- 
ism! I can’t put it in words, and I don’t 
think Cadmus put it in paint. 

—Burnetr H. SHryock, Carbondale, II. 


From Embattled Britain 
Sir: THE ArT DIGEST has come quite reg- 
ularly, though sometimes taking a little 
longer on the journey. It is a real boon 
to me to have it, and always I read every 
word with intense interest. What an ad- 
mirable production it is and how splendid- 
ly illustrated. As long as it comes, I shall 
continue to devour its pages with eager 
enjoyment. Strangely enough, the various 
“literary” digests (of articles from mag- 
azines and newspapers on matters other 
than art) I abhor. There has of late been 
a flood of such in England and there are 
a number on sale at every railway book- 
stall. But your Art DicEsT is in a different 
category, and in its makeup it does so 
triumphantly include all the vitamins! 
—A. HuGH FIsHeEr, Wilts, England. 


(Ed.: Extracted from a letter to Mrs. 
Charles Whitman of Hingham Center.) 


It Does Get Around 


Str: THE ArT DIGEST will be interested 
in learning the results of inclusion of its 
notice of our American Drawing Annual 
in its columns. These results can be mea- 
sured as no other periodical published an 
announcement until middle December. Let- 
ters of inquiry have come from all over 
the country, about fifteen states being 
represented. Interest manifested in the 
plan for holding a Drawing Annual has 
been most gratifying. 

—JOHN D. Hatcu, Jr., Director, Albany 
Institute of History & Art. 


Wants More Evaluation 
Sir: We find the DiGcEst a valuable or- 

gan of art news, which also has, at times, 
some really enlightening comment on the 
art qualities of the works reviewed. Prob- 
ably it is asking too much that an art 
magazine should offer its readers some- 
thing comparable to the literary evalua- 
tions a good literary supplement provides. 
Still if art is something rooted in life, and 
not an incommunicable experience, why 
not? 

—F. A. Brown, Delphian Society, 

+ Chicago. 
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Cotton Market in New Orleans: Decas (1834-1917) 


Lent by Musée de Pau 





Greece Expiring on Ruins of Missolonghi: 
DELACROIX (1798-1863). Musée de Bordeaux 


The Glory That Was France Seen in Great San Francisco Exhibition 


PROBABLY the most brilliant survey of 
French painting ever shown in Ameri- 
ca is on view through January at the 
De Young Memorial Museum, San 
Francisco. 

Selected by that master specialist in 
French art, René Huyghe of the Louvre, 
the show was originally sent to Argen- 
tina as a gesture of good will by the 
Daladier government. After persistent 
efforts with that and the succeeding 
Vichy regime, Dr. Walter Heil of the 
De Young Museum received permission 
to exhibit the 180 paintings, dating from 
the French Revolution to the present 
day, in San Francisco. This same show, 
trimmed of 20th century works and 
all others that have been loaned by art 
dealers, will be exhibited in New York 
at the Metropolitan Museum begin- 
ning Feb. 6. 

The exhibition emphasizes the 19th 
century in French art. Not one paint- 
ing in it has previously been exhibited 
in America, and the bulk of the works 
are from French museums. In assem- 
bling it, M. Huyghe tapped not only the 
collections of the Louvre, the Carna- 
valet, and the Petit Palais in Paris, 
but, also, no less than 18 provincial 
French museums. These latter, rarely 
visited by the American tourists, con- 
tain some of the finest examples of 
French painting. 

Star examples of French painting 
abound in the exhibition. Ingres’ famed 
Turkish Bath, Gericault’s study for The 
Raft of the Medusa, Corot’s Roman 
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Forum and Daumier’s Crispin and Scap- 
in are among the Louvre loans. Ger- 
ard’s Madame Récamier from the Car- 
navalet, Gros’ Bonaparte at the Battle 
of Arcola from Versailles, Gericault’s 
Mad Assassin from Ghent, Delacroix’s 
Bryonesque Greece Expiring on the 
Ruins of Missolonghi from Bordeaux, 
Corot’s Cathedral at Mantes from 
Reims, Daumier’s Chess Players from 
the Petit Palais, and Degas’ American 
Scene Cotton Market in New Orleans 
from the Musée de Pau are a few of 
the outstanding provincial museum 
loans. 

From private collections in France 
are such well known works as Corot’s 
Woman With Toque and Ingres’ Ma- 
dame Moitessier from the Paul Rosen- 
berg collection; Cézanne’s Self Portrait 
in a Bowler and Renoir’s Cahen D’An- 
vers Children from the Bernheim col- 
lection; the Monet still life, Apples 
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and Grapes, from the Barret-Decap col- 
lection, and many others. 

The ivy of history entwines many 
of the paintings. Baron Gros’ Bonaparte 
at the Battle of Arcola was finished 
only after the artist, exasperated with 
the brevity of Napoleon’s sittings, ap- 
pealed to Josephine. She “forced her 
restless husband to be quiet by holding 
him on her lap.” Another Gros canvas, 
the Battle of Eylau, so pleased the Em- 
peror that he gave Gros the fur coat he 
had worn the day of that battle. David’s 
View of the Luxembourg Gardens, the 
only landscape among the artist’s re- 
corded works, was painted from mem- 
ory of the days when he was a revolu- 
tionary prisoner in the Palace of Lux- 
embourg. 

Gerard’s famous Madame Récamier 
was once owned by one of the Madame’s 
disappointed suitors, Prince August of 
Prussia, to whom the devastating beau- 
ty presented this picture instead of her 
heart. Among the most interesting of 
the portraits in the show are those of 
Alfred Bruyas by both Delacroix and 
Courbet, presenting one of the great 
19th century art patrons who once 
owned many of the other pictures now 
on view in San Francisco. The two 
were painted close to the same time 
and they offer an interesting compari- 
son for those who like to argue the 
relative merits of Romanticist Dela- 
croix and Realist Courbet. 

More than 100 of the oils are late 
18th or 19th century, while 64 are from 
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The Turkish Bath: INGRES (1780-1867). Lent by the Louvre 


the 20th century. Among the latter are 
exhibits which carry through all the 
more recent French modern move- 
ments, as embodied in the art of Pi- 
casso, Matisse, Derain, Balthus, Bon- 
nard and Pierre Roy. These form an 
important segment in the over-all re- 
sumé the exhibition illustrates. 

But the 19th was France’s century. 
In the cold perspective of today, French 
art seems to have arched itself through 
a complete cycle; the excitement lay 


Raft of the Medusa (Study): GERICAULT 


between David and Pierre Roy. From 
the icy vacuum of the one to the other, 
French art moved into the midstream 
of life. The show speeds swiftly from 
the Napoleonic heroics into the thrill- 
ing Romanticism of Gericault and Dela- 
croix, who dipped their brushes into 
molten pigment. And the show moves 
into, on the other hand, the calculated 
realism and order of Ingres. In the 
19th century every painter with an 
idea came through. No other country 


(1791-1824). Lent by the Louvre 


and no other century could have main- 
tained the tense duality of aesthetic 
viewpoint that Ingres and Delacroix 
represented. 

Through the middle of the century, 
French art speeded on to allow Dau- 
mier his moving and human drama, 
to make room for the naturalism of 
Courbet, the lyricism of Corot, the sci- 
ence of Monet, the sentimentalism of 
the Barbizon school and Millet, the 
sensuousness of Renoir, and even—the 
show omits here—the fallacies of Bou- 
guereau. Something in the 19th century 
air in France galvanized all these aes- 
thetic theories and hopes, fused them 
all into a bewildering output of: art. 

The tension broke toward the end of 
the century. Under Cézanne’s plodding 
hand something exploded. French art 
then branched out in frenzied explora- 
tion, like a tree whose tap-root has 
been severed. Picasso, Braque, Derain, 
Matisse, Rouault and their contempo- 
raries prowled through the art histor- 
ies for new ideas, dismembered their 
predecessors, leaped unsatisfied from 
one uncompleted movement to another 
to lead French art into a 20th century 
chaos of art. The galvanic element was 
lost, and though the momentum of a 
century of art could carry into the 
first third of the 20th century, that 
third has already too much resemblance 
to the decline of other great eras not 
to bring a melancholic cloud over the 
present glorious exhibition. 


French Show Extended 


Because of its popular success, the 
closing date for the extensive exhibi- 
tion of French art now on view at the 
Riverside Museum in New York (ArT 
DicesT, Dec. 15) has been extended 
from Jan. 12 to Feb. 2. Director Porter 
of the museum has also announced that 
these exhibits will be offered for sale, 
beginning Jan. 7. All income will be 
held in the United States until the 
State Department makes arrangements 
to transfer the funds to France. 

Among the artists represented in the 
sale are Besnard, Braque, Chagall, Den- 
is, Derain, Dufresne, Friesz, Laurencin, 
Leger, Maillol, Marquet, Oudot, Utrillo. 


Lucystoneism ? 


Of course, she had a right to her own 
opinion, but some of us may decide 
that her decision was contrary to the 
weight of the evidence. This has to do 
with the blue porcelain statuette of 
Crucified which Nonette, one of those 
one-name artists, exhibited during the 
holidays at the San Francisco Sanity 
in Art Exhibition. In this crucifix 
(price $50) a woman takes the place 
of the Saviour and the cross is a man 
with outstretched arms. Nonette’s in- 
terpretation: “This is the crucifixion 
of woman by man.” 


How He Did It 


How a work of art evolves may be 
seen at the Berkshire Museum’s one- 
picture exhibition of Edward Hopper’s 
Manhattan Bridge. The exhibit is ac- 
companied by Hopper’s own analysis 
of the painting and by the original 
sketches, compositional studies and col- 
or developments, through which may be 
studied the artist’s progress. 
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Fruit on a Black Table: HENRY LEE MCFEE 


Carnegie Purchases from American Survey 


FROM its recent Survey of American 
Painting, the Carnegie Institute has 
purchased four contemporary Ameri- 
can paintings with a $5,000 fund set 
up for that purpose. They are: Fruit 
on a Black Table, by Henry Lee Mc- 
Fee; Black Reef, by Henry E. Matt- 
son; Vermont Pastoral, by Luigi Lu- 
cioni; and Studio of the Old Master, by 
Vaughn Flannery. 

This is the first permanent Carnegie 
representation for each of the four art- 
ists. The purchase fund was established 
in view of the fact that there were no 
prizes awarded at the exhibition, which 
substituted for the regular Carnegie 
International, postponed this year be- 
cause of world conditions. 

The McFee oil, purchased, as was 
the Matison, through the Rehn Gal- 
leries of New York City, is one of the 
artist’s typical still lifes, with vari- 
ous fruits placed upon a black table 
and flanked by drapery. Soft textures, 





subtle color and skillful arrangement 
characterize the canvas. McFee, born 
in St. Louis in 1886, was long identified 
with the Woodstock art colony, though 
in recent years he has been working 
and teaching in Savannah, San Antonio 
and Los Angeles. 

Henry E. Mattson is another artist 
identified with inland Woodstock, N. 
Y., though he paints pictures of the sea 
almost exclusively. His Black Reef is 
a dark and moody essay on the tossing 
sea and its hidden dangers. Born in 
Gothenburg, Sweden, Mattson paints 
with a brooding Scandinavian mysti- 
cism. 

Luigi Lucioni, youngest of the four, 
was born in Italy in 1900, and came to 
this country when he was eleven. His 
Vermont Pastoral is another of his 
familiar Vermont landscapes, noted for 
their minute realism, which has been a 
result of study of Italian primitives. 

The Flannery oil, Studio of the Old 


Studio of the Old Master: VAUGHN FLANNERY. Acquired by Carnegie 


Master, is an interior of James Fitz- 
simmons’ cottage at the Aqueduct race 
track, with the famous trainer, his son 
and assistant included in a room hung 
with racing photographs. Flannery, a 
breeder of race horses, and a vice-pres- 
ident of Young & Rubican, prominent 
New York advertising agents, finds his 
favorite subjects at or near the race 
tracks. The Flannery purchase was 
made through the Walker Galleries. 


Our Laugh Artists 


Under the stimulating sponsorship of 
the nation’s magazines, America’s graph- 
ic humorists have flowered, even while 
war and depression were etching the 
faces of the people. Their art, which 
ranges from the outright “screwball” to 
deft, penetrating satire, is increasingly 
claiming the serious attention it de- 
serves. Art dealers and museum direc- 
tors are presenting it as a mature, 
American medium. 

The latest to follow this trend is 
the Cincinnati Modern Art Society 
which, until Jan. 5, is sponsoring at the 
Cincinnati Art Museum <an exhibition 
of 76 original drawings by Peter Arno, 
Alan Dunn, Mary Petty, George Price, 
William Steig, Richard Taylor, James 
Thurber and Gluyas Williams. The ex- 
hibits, priced at from $10 to $175, con- 
stitute a representative culling of the 
graphic humor field, starting with, on 
the “wacky” side, George Price’s draw- 
ing captioned, “Our automatic record 
changer says if it isn’t Bach—the hell 
with it!” and carrying through to the 
shrewd, sly thrust of James Thurber’s 
“How do you stand on the third term, 
buddy—right or wrong?” 

Maybe not fine art, the purists will 
argue, but few will deny them welcome 
on gallery walls these days. It is worth 
more than passing note that Richard 
Taylor’s recent exhibition at the Walk- 
er Gallery sold 79 exhibits. A laugh is 
always salable. 


Paul Rosenberg Here 


Paul Rosenberg, famous Paris art 
dealer who is said to own the most im- 
portant single collection of French mod- 
erns, is now visiting in Los Angeles. 
According to the Los Angeles Times, 
Mr. Rosenberg intends to open galleries 
in New York City. “America,” he says, 
“is now the world’s great art country.” 

“He has brought no paintings west,” 
continued the Times, “but will loan a 
number to the Post-Impressionist ex- 
hibit at Los Angeles County Museum 
next month. Picasso, he says, is in 
Paris and Matisse is in Nice. Eight 
pictures owned by Rosenberg are in the 
French masterpieces exhibit now in San 
Francisco [see page 5].” 


That Was 13 Years Ago 


“Perhaps, not many readers of THE 
Art Dicest know that Mr. Winston 
Churchill, British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, is an artist. The French papers 
tell how during his recent trip to Rome 
he was wont to steal away from his en- 
tourage and plant his easel on the Cam- 
pagna Romana. And in Paris they are 
gloating over the fact that his drawing 
teacher was Louis Audibert, a painter 
from the city that gave France its name 
for her national hymn.” — Reprinted 
from April 15, 1927, ArT DIGEsT. 
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Carnegie in 1941 


INADVERTENTLY, the European conflict 
may prove a telling milestone in the 
careers of many young American art- 
ists. It will, in the 1941 Carnegie show 
which opens next Oct. 23, enable 300 
Americans who have never shown in a 
Carnegie International to hang a pic- 
ture on those famed Pittsburgh walls. 
Last year the Carnegie was a Survey 
of American Painting; next year it will 
be a search for new talent. 

Because the war precludes the hold- 
ing of the 1941 International, the Fine 
Arts Committee of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute has decided, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Director Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, to sponsor an exhibi- 
tion to be known as Directions in Amer- 
ican Painting. Artists who have never 
been included in a Carnegie Interna- 
tional may submit up to three canvases 
to either a New York or a Pittsburgh 
jury. From these entries, 300 by as 
many living Americans will be selected 
by a jury comprising Mr. Saint-Gaudens 
and four painters. There will be no in- 
vited exhibits, and all competing artists 
must be citizens. 

A jury of selection will meet in Pitts- 
burgh and award the following prizes: 
first, $1,000; second, $700; third, $500; 
first honorable mention, $400; second 
mention, $300, third mention, $200, and 
fourth mention, $100. 

In announcing next year’s plans, Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens said that “in the pro- 
posed exhibition, it is our thought to 
distill to the amount of 300 paintings 
the work of artists, who, Carnegie In- 
stitute feels, should now be placed be- 
fore a wider public. The exhibition is 
frankly an experimental one, with its 
aim the recognition of talent not here- 
tofore exhibited at Carnegie. Artists 
who have appeared in Carnegie Inter- 
nationals for years will be missing un- 
der this novel plan, but it is our hope 
that this will be compensated for by 
the new names in American painting.” 

The Dicest will carry complete de- 
tails about closing dates and entry re- 
quirements as soon as announced. 


Still Watching & Warding 


Boston, notorious for its prim Watch 
and Ward Society, is now the scene of 
a court trial that will determine, for 
Bostonians at least, whether it is artis- 
tic or immoral for a girl model to pose 
nude for a group of amateur photog- 
raphers. The model in question, Miss 
Shirley Warren, who has worked pro- 
fessionally for painters, sculptors and 
photographers, is charged with lewdness. 

Assistant District Attorney Edward 
M. Sullivan, according to the New York 
Sun, demanded a conviction because 
“an acquittal would give carte blanche 
to the panderers of passion.” Coming 
staunchly to the rescue, however, was 
Defense Counsel Haskell Freedman who 
brought to Boston the astonishing rev- 
elation that “throughout history women 
have posed in the nude as.models, and 
the same is true today.” 


Ah! The Men! 


“Two good omens for American art 
—more men than women are visiting 
the exhibitions and there is less dribble 
about ‘modern art’.”—Fritzi Weisen- 
born in the Chicago Times. 
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Nightfall: JoSEF PRESSER 


Presser Stresses Our Emotional Differences 


PEOPLE taken out of their accidental 
environment—whether the streets of 
Paris, the theatre, or the forums of 
Union Square and Columbus Circle— 
provide the chief theme of a new show 
by Josef Presser at the Contemporary 
Arts Gallery, New York. Presser, who 
came to America as a child, first ex- 
hibited in New York three years ago 
at the Macbeth Gallery with the accent 
then on equine subjects. 

Gouaches and pastels make up the 
present exhibition which comprises only 
landscapes and figures. The latter group 
depicts people in well knitted composi- 
tions that eschew any need for props. 
Locale, to Presser, is one of the unim- 
portant things in life. What is impor- 
tant is the emotional differences among 
people, the attitudes they fall into, and 
those they can be put into by an artist 
intent upon making a fused design. 

In his Entr’acte Presser has grouped 
cabaret performers into a tightly com- 
posed mesh of slow, heavy forms; in his 
picture, Argument, he has arranged a 
group of Boschesque faces that turn 
and move with the same staccato pas- 
sion with which ideas fly on such an 
occasion. Presser makes all of these 
forms assertive in both bulk and direc- 
tion. As one of his admirers among the 
critics, Dorothy Grafly, has written: 
“You either like or hate what he puts 
before you. You cannot remain neutral.” 

Presser has recently won several hon- 
ors, including a $50 prize for the best 
figure composition in the 1938 New 
Haven Paint and Clay annual; the “wall 
of honor” hanging at the 1937 and 1938 
Pennsylvania Academy watercolor an- 
nual; and a heavily attended one-man 
show at the Syracuse Museum. Among 
the institutions owning Presser’s work 
are the Uffizzi in Italy, the Whitney, 
Philadelphia and Syracuse museums and 
the Addison Gallery. 

But none of these events brought 
Presser as much publicity as the recent 


morning he and a friend stood on Brook- 
lyn Bridge in New York to sketch the 
Gotham sunrise. To Patrolman Kaplan 
of the N. Y. C. Police, Presser’s dood- 
ling notes were all too obviously a well 
disguised plan for the future bombing 
of the nearby Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
Kaplan took the artists to the station 
and for six and one-half hours Presser 
was quizzed by the Bomb Squad, the 
Criminal Alien Squad and others. Fi- 
nally Presser and his friend convinced 
the police that they were no more than 
two artists in search of a sunrise. 


Last Call for Hoosiers 


Closing date for entries in the 17th 
annual Hoosier Salon, opening on Jan. 
25 at the Marshall Field Galleries, Chi- 
cago, is Jan. 18. The jurors—Edouard 
Chassaing, Frances Dodge, Charles Kill- 
gore, Hubert Morley, Elmer Taflinger 
and A. Reid Winsey—will meet on Jan. 
20 to designate recipients of a particu- 
larly rich purse. 

Money prizes this year are substan- 
tial, $3,000 having been pledged for this 
purpose. In addition, $1,000 in purchase 
prize money is available. A feature of 
the Salon will be the inclusion of Marie 
Goth’s portrait of the cartoonist John 
T. McCutcheon, commissioned by the 
Indiana Society to commemorate his 
70th birthday. This year also a separate 
gallery will house flower paintings in 
oil, priced from $50 to $200. At the close 
of the Salon the exhibits will be shown 
at the William H. Block Company build- 
ing in Indianapolis and from there they 
will tour the Mid-west. 


Fifty of His Faces 


More than fifty of the “thousand 
faces” of Maurice Hunter, famed Ne- 
gro model for artists and advertising 
photographers, will be on view at the 
New York Public Library, Harlem 
Branch, until Jan. 15. 
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Rest on the Flight: JEAN CHARLOT 


Priest Writes of Charlot and Christian Art 


Must Christian art always be wedded 
to the Gothic and the Romanesque? In 
refutation of this popular idea is an ex- 
hibition of religious paintings by Jean 
Charlot at the Bonestell Gallery (to Jan. 
4), for which a Dominican priest has 
written an illuminating answer. 

Father M. A. Couturier, O. P., con- 
tributes to the catalogue of the Charlot 
exhibition a passionate plea for a re- 
turn, not to the forms, but to the cour- 
age and bravery of Gothic and Roman- 
esque art. Of the Charlot paintings, de- 
picting the life of Christ and including 
one entire Stations of the Cross series, 
he says, “If one gets acquainted with 
Jean Charlot, one finds, that, with a 
plastic akin to that of Breton calvaries 
or of Mayan sculpture he simply states 
what he is, what he loves and what he 
believes.” 

And to those who find Charlot’s forms 
somewhat harsh in their contrasts, af- 
fected as they are by the Modern 
French and Mexican schools, the Domin- 
ican advises visitors not to be discon- 
certed. “The apple cheeks and chubby 
curves of his heroic bambinos illustrate 
with tenderness all that, in the eyes of 
God, remains childlike even in the most 
cruel of our human dramas—or again, 
all that is hidden of pity and tears be- 
hind the joy and laughter of average 
Christian life.” 

With lucid pen and vigorous style, 
Father Couturier disposes of the vogues 
for older artistic styles that have not 
been fully realized. “Christian art to- 
day,” he writes, “has little to gath- 
er from the masterpieces of roman- 
esque, gothic or baroque art, no more 
than their magnificent lesson in bravery 
and freedom—specifically the indepen- 
dence each showed toward older styles. 

“What the romanesque artisan creates 
by distorting heads to enormous or min- 
iscule size, formalizing folds to match 
fluted columns, what the gothic suggests 
with spirited elongations and emenda- 
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tions, what the man of the Renaissance 
creates through balanced proportions 
and classical eloquence, these must per- 
force be matched by the artist of today 
in a modern language enriched with 
the apports of Cézanne and Douanier 
Rousseau, of Picasso and Braque, re- 
shaped by the topical knowledge that 
pervades the very air ‘he breathes. To 
build gothic churches today, to paint in 
the Sienese manner or in the style of 
Raphael, is either puerility or senility. 
Nothing alive will come of it, for only 
the living beget life.” 

And to those logic-bound young priests 
in his own profession, who take Aris- 
totle a bit too literally when that Greek 
writes, “Art imitates nature,’ Father 
Couturier says: “They misunderstand 
it to mean a docile rendering, a faith- 
ful copying of natural sights; how 
wrong! for the philosopher wisely con- 
cludes “ . imitates Nature in its op- 
eration.” Art then parallels Nature’s 
activities and mode of production; the 
artist then produces his pictures as an 
apple tree its apples. This is art’s only 
secret. 

“No more complex modes or laws than 
this one govern religious art. It cannot 
be labeled with a formula or pinned to 
a style, but Faith does imbue it with a 
certain tone, a given music. No one 
style should then be called specifically 
religious, perhaps rather ten thousand 
styles. The essential of true religious 
art is a simpler and deeper thing, a 
thing also more exacting, a given spir- 
itual sensitiveness concerned with be- 
ings, objects and life.” 

All of which adds up to one of the 
clearest and most intelligent discussions 
of a possible new Christian art. 


San Francisco Dates 


The San Francisco Art Association’s 
forthcoming fifth annual watercolor 
show will be held at the San Francisco 
Museum from March 25 to April 20. 


Virginia to See 
Chrysler Collection 


THE MOST IMPORTANT private collec- 
tion of modern expressionist art in 
America, the Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. 
collection, assembled by the late auto- 
mobile magnate’s son at a cost exceed- 
ing one million dollars, will be exhibited 
to the public for the first time at the 
Virginia Museum from Jan. 16 to March 
4. The collection will then be shown at 
the Philadelphia Museum before re- 
turning to its New York owner. 

This exhibition will be the largest of 
its kind ever shown in the South. It will 
fill every gallery in the comparatively 
new Richmond museum, which is to be 
extensively altered to accommodate the 
341 paintings, sculptures and drawings. 

The Chrysler collection, assembled, 
according to the museum announce- 
ment, “by a young man with a keen 
mind, at once aesthetically perceptive 
and visionary . . . both presents and 
proves a thesis. Here is a great as- 
semblage of the recent and contempo- 
rary masters of free, creative expres- 
sion in art, the artists who have led 
the revolt against the copyists of na- 
ture, the Victorian and the Impression- 
ist Academists. Here, also, are the fore- 
fathers of these artists, proving that the 
so-called modernists have not evolved 
a new and unique school, but move, 
rather, in an art stream which, flowing 
underground and unseen for various 
generations, is, nevertheless, an eternal 
stream in the world of art.” 

The show will begin, chronologically, 
with an African rock picture dating 
from pre-historic times. Masterworks 
by El Greco and Chardin represent the 
17th and 18th centuries; 19th century 
Africa is represented by a Congo mask, 
and 19th century Europe by Daumier, 
Degas, Manet, Renoir, Lautrec, Cé- 
zanne, Gauguin and Rodin. The 20th 
century contemporaries comprise the 
largest part of the Chrysler collection. 
There are 13 works by Hans Arp; 15 by 
Braque; 10 by Juan Gris; 6 by Derain; 
22 by Matisse; 31 by Leger; 89 by Pi- 
casso; 5 by Rouault; 10 by Miro; 8 by 
Andre Masson; 5 by Di Chirico; 3 by 
Soutine, and single works by Mondrian, 
Helion, Lurcat and others. 

Supplementing this staggering col- 
lection of French moderns are 91 
American Primitives dating from the 
18th and 19th centuries. There are no 
contemporary Americans in the Chry- 
sler Collection—for not long ago Mr. 
Chrysler requested various New York 
dealers to please take his purchases 
in this field off his hands. 

Containing undoubtedly some of the 
most radical paintings of the past quar- 
ter century, the collection is ‘“‘confident- 
ly expected . . . to provoke dissension, 
discussion and revaluation,” writes Di- 
rector Thomas C. Colt. “In accepting 
the privilege of showing these works 
to Virginians, we acknowledge the very 
special privilege of showing this great 
collection for the first time.” 


Moronobu to Hiroshige 


In Columbia University’s East Hall 
may be seen a collection of fine Japa- 
nese prints from Moronobu to Hiro- 
shige, lent by the Robert-Lee Galleries. 
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Art Week Fiasco 


ON A PRACTICAL BASIS, National Art 
Week in New York City was a fiasco, 
failing abysmally to reach or even ap- 
proach the specific goal envisioned. 
This is the verdict of Edward Alden 
Jewell, New York Times critic, after 
studying final sales reports for the Five 
Boroughs. Out of more than 1,500 ex- 
hibits, sales in Greater New York num- 
bered 140 and amounted to $5,845. 

“All save one of the items that thus 
changed hands were sold in Manhat- 
tan,” reports Jewell. “The single ex- 
ception was a picture purchased in 
Brooklyn for $3. Nothing—literally 
nothing was sold at any of the Art 
Week exhibitions in the Bronx, Queens 
or Richmond.” While complete out-of- 
town records are not at hand, Jewell 
feels that the results of what transpired 
in New York should be “written into 
the present record, depressing though 
they are.” 

Asks the Times critic: “Does this 
mean that the gigantic effort was in 
every respect a failure? Does it mean 
that the problem so courageously tack- 
led might just as well, from now on, 
be ignored? I, for one, cannot see it 
that way. The experiment has been 
tried. It failed. But the problems re- 
main. They are problems-that involve 
more than just economic survival. They 
should be discussed. They should be 
analyzed.” 

Out of such discussion will come “a 
clearer understanding of the artist’s 
economic position, of the relationship 
of artist and public, of art’s place in 
the social scheme, perhaps—who 
knows ?—even a better understanding 
of art itself.” 

To that end, Jewell advised, “we 
ought all to bend our thought in the 
weeks and months ahead. And, in doing 
so, we should strive to get at what is 
really fundamental. Basic truths are 
sometimes bitter to the taste, but they 
can purge and clarify our vision; they 
can make it the right vision, the con- 
structive vision. And that, cost what it 
may, should prove sheer gain.” 


Patrick’s Show Pleases Critics 


“Simplicity, intelligibility and thought- 
ful control of the medium” are the three 
attributes of James Patrick’s water- 
colors that pleased Herman Reuter of 
the Hollywood Citizen-News when he 
viewed them recently in the Jake Zeit- 
lin Galleries in Los Angeles. On view 
through Jan. 2, the Patrick exhibits, ac- 
cording to Reuter, “refresh and delight 
just as the works of the early English 
watercolorists do, and for the same rea- 
sons. They have repose . . . they have 
warmth and friendliness. . . . They are 
workmanlike.” The artist’s palette, Reu- 
ter concluded, “is quiet and charming. 
Some of his grays are unmatchable in 
their delicacy and luminosity.” 

Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles 
Times also like Patrick’s landscapes and 
building subjects. The artist’s brush, 
Millier wrote, “explores each scene, 
wandering over each little rise in the 
ground, relishing each bit of form, 
changing its pace to make notations 
about leaves and water. The spectator 
enjoys a gentle pleasure as his eye fol- 
lows this affectionate wandering.” 
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Frightened Horses: LEE JACKSON 


Lee Jackson Paints New York After Dark 


A YOUNG AMERICAN artist, with a pas- 
sion for paint and for paint’s peculiar 
impasto that allows it to express ex- 
plosive bursts of yellow light and deep 
caves of black shadow, comes to the 
fore this month at the Babcock Gallery, 
where Lee Jackson is being presented 
in his first New York one-man show 
(Jan. 2 to 18). 

Jackson, born in New York in 1909, 
studied art under John Sloan and 
George Luks (both masters of impasto 
themselves), and has chosen as his spe- 
cial field for pictorial grazing, the lamp- 
lit streets of New York at night. Busy 
markets on the east side with their 
swinging lanterns, their crowds and 
their inevitable bonfires intrigue Jack- 
son, as do the activities in and around 
the city’s stables and horse auctions. 
Also, Poe Park, at night and in day- 
time, furnishes more material. 

Though his work has been seen in 
group shows around the city, this is the 


Pasadena’s New Critic 


While newspapers in some communi- 
ties, notably the New York Post, have 
been practicing false economy by firing 
their art critics, the progressive Pasa- 
dena Star News has started a weekly 
art section under the competent guid- 
ance of Kenneth Ross. Aside from the 
fact that an art section is the surest 
possible way for a newspaper to gain 
“class” circulation, the Star News was 
motivated by the rapidly increasing in- 
terest in art activities in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Ross doesn’t like to call himself, or 
to be called an “art critic.” He feels 
“there is too much criticism and not 
enough education on the part of the 
reviewers.” His idea is “to get the peo- 
ple interested in seeing art shows” and 
to do what he can “to bring about a 
wider interest in an appreciation of 
art.” So far, writes Ross, “the response 
has been fine. Among those who have 
spontaneously written are a waitress 


first opportunity for the critics to eval- 
uate Jackson from a large segment of 
his still-young career. The artist will 
certainly be credited with originality in 
his synthesis of bustling city activity, as 
illustrated in the huge canvas Bathgate 
Market; he will be praised for his fine 
sense of tense drama in the luminous 
Frightened Horse; and for his orderly 
design in the face of a dazzling array 
of elements included in the Poe Park 
at Night. 

Night-lighting is virtually a specialty 
with Jackson, who, like Rembrandt, sees 
a painter’s drama in the sudden spot- 
ting of a brilliant yellow light amid 
darkness. His adjustment of tone in 
other parts of the painting to the dom- 
inating spot of light is worked with 
skill in many places, and were his 
knowledge of anatomy brought to a 
higher point, the paintings would un- 
doubtedly be less fuzzy than they some- 
times get in the more difficult passages. 


and Arthur Millier (in his column). I 
hope I may continue to interest such a 
cross section.” 

Readers of the Digest may expect to 
see quotes from the Star News from 
time to time. 


Take It Home on Loan 


For his first project of the new year, 
Martin Shallenberger, proprietor of 
Louisville’s new River Road Gallery, is 
sponsoring a lending exhibition com- 
prising works invited from Kentucky 
and Ohio artists. The show will run 
from Jan. 5 to 25. 

Persons who wish to hang pictures in 
their homes may pay a small annual 
fee and have the privilege of hanging a 
picture a month throughout the year. 
This lending, or circulating, idea has 
already been worked out most success- 
fully in Indiana by the unusually ac- 
tive Hoosier Salon. 
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Horses: CHALLIS WALKER (Bronze) 


She Didn’t Just Cart Stones to the Gallery 


AN EXHIBITION by a young sculptor 
that “does not resemble a stone quarry 
with a collection of monoliths chipped 
a little here and there” was the gratify- 
ing reaction of one New York critic— 
Margaret Breuning of the Journal 
American—to the first New York ex- 
hibition by Challis Walker. 

“In the present modish absorption 
with cutting direct,” wrote Miss Breun- 
ing, “the long, arduous process of mas- 
tering the cutting of stone frequently 
leads the novice to a premature dis- 
play of huge monumental pieces that 
indicate more ambition than accom- 
plishment. Miss Walker’s pieces in 
bronze and plaster reveal a sensitive 
appreciation of sculptural design in 
which the structural planes of the body 
have their harmonious relation.” 

Miss Walker, a 28-year-old New York- 
er, graduated from the Chapin School 
and then studied art with William Zor- 
ach and Marcel Gimond of Paris. For 
her first show she is exhibiting, at the 
Georgette Passedoit Gallery until Jan. 
3, works in several mediums, all of 
which express a prevailing sense of 
quietude. 

“Serene is really the word for her 
art,” wrote Emily Genauer of the World 
Telegram. “But it’s the pregnant seren- 
ity of a Maillol or a Despiau without, 
as yet, anything of their monumental 
quality. It’s a sentient rather than a 
bovine kind of quietness. Her modeling 
is sure and without mannerisms. This 
deftness shows up especially well in 
her horse studies, though they lack the 
sculptural strength of the other things.” 

Mentioning John Sloan’s catalogue 
foreword comment about the horses— 
that they are sculpturally planned and 
not merely ornament—Howard Devree 
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of the Times added: “I should go far- 
ther and pay her tribute for doing por- 
trait heads that are not Despiau, and 
that seems a difficult feat for a young 
artist if the number of sculptors who 
do reflect Despiau every year is indica- 
tive.” 

“Miss Walker’s sympathies,’ Devree 
concluded, “are with the Greeks rather 
than with ‘modernism’ and there is a 
decided architectural sense in her best 
work.” 


Andersen Dies in Rome 


Hendrik Christian Andersen, Norwe- 
gian-born American sculptor, died Dec. 
19 in Rome after a 41-year residence in 
the Italian capital. He was 68 years old. 

A descendant of famed Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, the sculptor came to 
America as a boy and later studied art 
and architecture at Boston, completing 
his training in Rome, Paris and Naples. 
Aside from the numerous busts and me- 
dallions which he executed for Pope 
Benedict XV, Andersen is most widely 
known for his grandiose plan for a 
“World Center of Communication,” a 
vast “peace” city to be built at a cost 
of $100,000,000. Before the outbreak of 
World War I, Andersen, who spent 
$150,000 on his scheme, had 40 archi- 
tects under the direction of Ernest He- 
brard of Paris working on the project. 
The war in 1914 killed Andersen’s 
“peace” plans; the war in 1940 prob- 
ably hastened his end. 


Twenty-Five Feet of F.D.R. 


Latest reports are that Beniamino 
Bufano, West Coast artist who once bet 
that he was a better sculptor than 
Westbrook Pegler, is working on a 25- 
foot statue of President Roosevelt. 


Time to Cover 


For an art collector to assemble pic- 
tures that will please his contemporar- 
ies is comparatively easy. But to be 
able “to hit the fancy of the new con- 
noisseurs twenty years hence is some- 
thing different.” 

So observed Henry McBride of the 
New York Sun recently when he re- 
viewed an exhibition of the Braun Col- 
lection at the Douthitt Gallery, New 
York. Containing “pre-war American 
art’”—paintings by Whistler, Melchers, 
Wyant, Ryder, Luks, George Fuller, Al- 
den Weir and their contemporaries— 
this collection was termed by McBride 
“a stopping of the clock for the con- 
noisseurs of a quarter of a century ago.” 

The changes in fashion, in taste, and 
even in the set of people who buy art 
presents the chief problem that there is 
in collecting art, says McBride. “I, as a 
buyer, wouldn’t give a hang if other 
people laughed at my purchases. It 
would be enough for me if I liked them 
myself. At the same time, I know very 
well in advance that I should not cling 
with equal enthusiasm to all my pic- 
tures for those twenty years; and hence 
my only solution to the problem is to 
amass sufficient courage for vigorous 
editing.” 

No one questions the weeding out of 
books from your library which have no 
life, the critic argues, and it is as essen- 
tial to weed out the pictures that have 
died on your hands—and not every five 
years but every year. What happens in 
the case of an intelligently chosen col- 
lection such as the Braun group, he 
adds, is that the star items, when it 
comes to a dispersal, more than offset 
the pictures in which the interest has 
lessened. In specific illustration of this, 
McBride mentions works by George 
Luks and J. Alden Weir as among stars 
in the Braun aggregation. 

“It is never safe to generalize from 
a single example, but on this occasion 
as on many others it may be noticed 
that it is almost in proportion to the 
objection that was once raised against 
an artist that he is later on accepted.” 

Speaking from the investment angle 
of art, McBride writes that we are still 
too near to the period of the Braun 
pictures to fully test the ability of this 
pre-war school to exist on its own, for 
if most of these artists have died, their 
former friends and admirers have not, 
and they remain to cherish and cham- 
pion the phase of art with which they 
were most associated. 

“It is for that reason that the money 
values of art are much more constant 
than in any other form of investment. 
The ‘market’ does not drop out over- 
night. Being a strict moralist, I always 
discourage the looking upon pictures as 
‘investments,’ but the fact remains that 
those who insist upon doing this al- 
ways have plenty of time in which to 
‘cover.’ ” 

Mr. McBride could also have added, 
in this regard, that there are no “black 
Fridays” in art collecting. 


Taylor Rome Academy Trustee 


The American Academy in Rome has 
elected Francis Henry Taylor, director 
of the Metropolitan Museum, an Acad- 
emy trustee. Taylor will serve under 
James Kellum Smith, president. 
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Civic Virtue Moves 


Wuat does a city do with a statue its 
citizens just can’t quite stomach? One 
answer would be the Flynn technique 
of sledge-hammering, but Manhattan, 
despite the hardness of her edges, has 
a soft heart, and so Frederick MacMon- 
nies’ rather awful statue of Civic Vir- 
tue will soon go as a gift to the sister- 
borough of Queens. And Manhattan will 
even pay the removal costs—$23,200— 
that’s how glad they are to rid them- 
selves of the Fat Boy who has been 
trampling womanhood underfoot in City 
Hall Park these past 18 years. 

Formal announcement of the gift 
gave the New York Herald Tribune oc- 
easion for printing an editorial which 
in its spirit of local rivalry was remi- 
niscent of two country weeklies arguing 
the merits of their ball clubs. 

Civic Virtue, said the Tribune editori- 
al, “will go to Queens, to stand in 
front of the Queens Borough Hall in 
Kew Gardens. The cost of removal will 
be $23,200, a large sum for such a proj- 
ect, but apparently the Council thought 
the riddance worth the price. More- 
over, Queens wanted the statue. Its 
symbolism, as understood by MacMon- 
nies, will be peculiarly appropriate in 
Queens, for that borough over the years 
has traveled a tortuous path in achiev- 
ing a semblance of civic virtue. There 
were the sewer scandals, the corrupt 
borough presidents—but now is not the 
time to go into all that. 

“It is enough that Queens has the 
statue, to have and to hold, as a re- 
minder of MacMonnies’ theory that civ- 
ic virtue is attained by vigilance, main 
strength and an instinctive groping for 
the right, and is represented better by 
a fattish youth than a handsome knight 
in shining armor. If the people of 
Queens take it in this spirit, they may 
come to feel an affection for Civic Vir- 
tue that jocose and ribald Manhattan 
could never feel.” 

Commented Queens Borough Presi- 
dent, George U. Harvey: “Civic Virtue 
is to the Queen’s taste”’—probably re- 
membering Manhattan’s City Hall 
which cost the citizens of the older bor- 
rough across the East River many mil- 
lions more than ever went into the con- 
struction of the building. 


Memorial Show for Maclet 


Elisée Maclet, who was an early 
friend of Utrillo and who died last year 
in a French insane asylum, will be given 
a memorial show at the Perls Gallery, 
New York, from Jan. 6 to Feb. 8. 

Maclet’s early work, influenced by 
Pissarro, is similar to the paintings of 
Utrillo, though the sun and color of 
Southern France and the paintings of 
Van Gogh early attracted the artist to 
the Riviera and to Corsica, where he 
spent most of his later years painting 
in an increasingly daring style. 


The Sons of Phidias 


The London press is debating a pro- 
posal to give back to Greece the famous 
Elgin Marbles from the Parthenon, the 
greatest of all treasures in the British 
Museum, where they have been for 
more than a century. The gift is to be 
a testimonial to Greek heroism in the 
war against Mussolini. 
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Portrait of Her Brother: ELISABETH VIGEE-LE BRUN 


St. Louis Obtains Charming Vigee-Lebrun 


A porTRAIT of her 15-year-old school- 
boy brother by an 18-year-old adoring 
French girl, who became one of the 
most distinguished women artists of 
all times, has come to the St. Louis City 
Art Museum. The work is an 18th cen- 
tury portrait by Madame Elisabeth 
Louise Vigée-Lebrun. 

When she painted the bright-eyed 
schoolboy in the St. Louis portrait, Mlle. 
Vigée was still under the tutelage of 
the famed painter of Cardinals, Joseph 
Vernet. “My child,” the latter advised 
her, “do not follow any system of 
schools. Consult only the works of the 
great Italian and Flemish masters. But 
above all things, make as many studies 
as you can from nature. Nature is the 
supreme master. If you study nature 
with care it will prevent you from 
picking up any mannerisms.” 

Probably with these words in mind, 
Mlle. Vigée one morning dressed her 
young brother in his tan coat and three- 
cornered black hat, gave him her port- 
folio and set out to do his portrait. Her 
talent at this time was still fresh and 
spontaneous. The boy’s expression is 
lively and vivid; there is sympathetic 
observation and little sentiment in what 
could easily have slipped into a wholly 
sentimental painting, especially since 
in one of her letters Mlle. Vigée de- 
scribed the lad as “lovely as an angel.” 

In later work, after her marriage to 
the profligate Lebrun, the artist was 
to lose a certain naturalism that she 
has in the present work, to come un- 
der the contemporary vogue for smooth 


classicism, tight drawing and rigid sur- 
faces. 

Born in 1755, Madame Vigée-Lebrun 
was the daughter of a mediocre artist, 
Louis Vigée. She manifested a talent 
for painting when she was a young 
child and at the age of 15 her studio 
was already frequented by fashionable 
members of French nobility. She re- 
ceived instruction from many contem- 
porary artists, but it was Vernet’s ad- 
vice that most impressed her. 

Possessed of great charm of person 
and manner, the artist relates in her in- 
teresting Memoirs that from an early 
age she went out in the best of society 
and knew all the celebrated artists. 
Society was charmed by the vivacious 
elegance of her portraits. It has been 
said that she probably painted more 
crowned heads than any other artist 
who ever lived. She became a friend 
of the ill-fated Queen Marie Antoinette, 
of whom she painted more than two 
dozen portraits. With the advent of 
bloody days of the Revolution, Vigée-Le- 
brun felt herself in danger because of 
her close connection with royalty and 
fled to Italy in 1789. Later she went to 
Russia and did not return to France un- 
til 12 years later when Napoleon had 
come into power. She died in 1842. 


Kinda Makes One Wonder 


“There’s a commercial artist in San 
Francisco named Michael Angelo (no 
relation to Dick Rembrandt, another 
local artist).’—Herb Caen in the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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Drawing Room, Carter’s 


How They Lived Seen 


TO HER ALREADY POPULAR series of Old 
World miniature rooms, which have 
been exhibited at both recent fairs and 
in many museums, Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne has added her first group of 
American interiors. They are on exhibi- 
tion now at the Art Institute of Chicago. 

“It is a fully developed American 
Wing in miniature,” states Meyric R. 
Rogers, in the Art Institute Bulletin, 
“which in its full scale equivalent would 
require a larger area for its display than 
any at present given for this purpose in 
any museum in the country. For the 
most part the rooms are faithful repro- 
ductions or reconstructions of famous 
examples which no one institution could 
ever hope to assemble in the original.” 

The series covers domestic interior de- 
sign in this country from the 17th cen- 
tury to the present. There are 37 units 
which divide roughly into three groups. 
The first illustrates the developments 
which took place in the North Atlantic 
region from the early settlements on 
Massachusetts Bay to the days of the 
“Brownstone Front.” The second shows 
the gracious attainments of the Old Do- 
minion and her neighbors to the South. 
The third group represents 19th century 
types in the Middle West, the antebel- 
lum Deep South, the Southwest, and 
California. 

“Almost magical,” Rogers calls Mrs. 
Thorne’s solution of the problem of scale 









“Consistently Superior" 


HAYES STORAGE, 
PACKING and REMOVAL SERVICE 


Fireproof Warehouse — Private Vaults 





Specialists in Collecting and 
Packing Arts for Artists, 
Galleries and Exhibitions 
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304 East 61 Street @ REgent 4-2054 
New York 
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Grove, Virginia, 1751. Miniature Model. 


in Thorne Miniatures 


in these reproductions. “While recogniz- 
ing that an absolute solution is practi- 
cally beyond human capacity, she has 
succeeded to an unprecedented degree 
in relating each part so that a feeling 
of complete consistency has been at- 
tained. In some instances her success is 
actually breath-taking. Special processes 
were developed for obtaining a hairline 
fineness in moldings and ornament and 
even the textiles were specially pre- 
pared to give the fairy delicacy de- 
manded.” 


Tsiang Zen’s Benefit Debut 


Tsiang Zen, noted contemporary Chi- 
nese artist, is making his American de- 
but this month under the auspices of 
New York’s C. T. Loo Galleries, where 
80 scroll paintings of landscapes, still 
lifes, flowers, birds and animals, will be 
on view from Jan. 4 to the 31st. The 
show, sponsored by the American Bu- 
reau for Medical Aid to China, will pro- 
vide funds for the purchase of med- 
icines and surgical supplies to be dis- 
tributed by the Chinese Red Cross. 

Tsiang Zen is a graduate of the 
Beaux-Arts in Brussels and the Beaux- 
Arts in Paris, and has exhibited at the 
Salon de Jeu de Paume and at the 
Maison Chinoise of the Chinese Cul- 
tural Mission. 


Mystic Holds Mid-Winter Show 


For 20 years the art association of 
Mystic, Connecticut, has held mid-sum- 
mer exhibitions which have been most 
encouraging from sales and publicity 
standpoints. So successful, in fact, that 
this year the association has organized 
a mid-winter show which is on view in 
the Moyer Galleries of Hartford, Conn., 
through Jan. 28. 

Works in oil, gouache and watercolor 
have been submitted by member artists, 
among whom are Robert Brackman, 
Guy Péne duBois, Kenneth Bates, Walt 
Killam, Garrett Price, Galed Gesner, 
Harve Stein and Beatrice Cuming. 


Memorial to De Witt 


JEROME P. De Witt, whose death was 
reported in the last issue of THE ArT 
Dicest, is being accorded a memorial 
exhibition by the Ward Eggleston Gal- 
lery in New York. On view through 
Jan. 18, the De Witt canvases consti- 
tute a summary of the artist’s last dec- 
ade of work. 

One of the earliest exhibits Dunes at 
Provincetown, is dated 1930 and has a 
clarity of tone that is missing from 
some of the later canvases. A simple 
statement, it has strength and a clean, 
outdoor feeling. The Shadow House, 
painted in 1933, presents a sun-dappled 
house and trees, all constructed with 
a sturdy simplicity that is augmented 
in Docked (1935) by added emphasis on 
atmospheric rendition and more intense 
color. 

The same color emphasis is apparent 
in the strong still life of 1938 depicting 
fruit and a pitcher, which, when seen 
in contrast to Talisman Roses (1935), 
highlights the artist’s shifting feeling 
for color and his increasing concern 
with the inherent lushness of pigment 
itself. Closing the show are several can- 
vases of last year, prominent among 
which are Low, a high-keyed depiction 
of a Greenwich Village cafe scene and 
Spring, a soft airy view of Long Island. 


Praise for Chauncey Ryder 


“A flash of what seems to be crushed 
turquoise matrix, of emerald green, of 
translucent cerulean blue or the tender, 
shadowy purples which one sees in the 
hazy English landscapes,” was the dis- 
covery by Florence Davies of the De- 
troit News on viewing a show of water- 
colors by Chauncey F. Ryder. Miss Dav- 
ies urged her local museum to acquire 
one of the paintings. 

“Although he is said to belong to the 
traditional school,” she continued, “‘Ry- 
der paints with a freedom and facility 
which is not deterred by quibbling de- 
tails. He is always lyrical and poetic in 
his approach, and often achieves a cer- 
tain luminous quality, as when the light 
breaks back of an otherwise modest 
old building, transforming the whole 
scene into something of other-worldly 
loveliness.” 


Morilla Company Opens Branch 


The Morilla Company, dealers in art- 
ists’ materials, will this month open a 
branch in Los Angeles to facilitate ser- 
vice for West Coast painters and sculp- 
tors. The company also announces that 
it has taken over the distribution in the 
United States of Bocour Hand Ground 
Colors and has expanded its wood-work- 
ing department. Its new catalogue on 
technical woodenware is available free 
to dealers and all art schools. 


New Haven’s 40th Annual 


For the 40th year the New Haven 
Paint and Clay Club is sponsoring an 
exhibition of oils, watercolors, sculp- 
ture and prints (March 11-29) at the 
city’s Public Library galleries. Open to 
all artists, the show will be selected by 
a jury chairmaned by Aldro T. Hibbard 
and will offer exhibitors several cash 
prizes in addition to a purchase award. 
Further details are listed on page 28. 
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For U. S. Consumption 


Wuat do Europeans think of America 
as an art-conscious country? We had 
an inkling three years ago when the 
Museum of Modern Art sent an exhibi- 
tion to Paris, and the French critics 
praised us for our motion pictures— 
the stationary ones were just not art. 
Perhaps coincidental with this subject 
is the article Maude Riley wrote for 
Cue Magazine about the moving of the 
Arnot & Lion Galleries from Europe to 
Fifth Avenue. Wrote Miss Riley: 

“These dealers, refugees from abroad, 
brought with them about 5,000 pretty 
canvases. They call them merchandise 
and hang them five deep on many walls. 
They are always of something com- 
pletely remote from your experience or 
that of the artist. There are, for in- 
stance, Venetian gondolas in moonlight, 
a nude doing a high kick, a rose-smoth- 
ered cottage in Normandy, sunset- 
tinted sails on the Mediterranean, a 
lady on a balcony tossing a rose to her 
troubadour below. You get the idea. 
According to size, these paintings can 
be bought for $25 to $60. 

“The gallery director explains that 
‘this is what you must show Ameri- 
cans. You have to start easy with Amer- 
icans because they have no background 
for appreciating art. First you must 
teach them to hang pictures on their 
walls. We order them, you see. Forty 
from an artist. We tell him the subject. 
Some of these are by Americans. As we 
find an artist who can do our stuff, we 
give him an order and he signs another 
name—that is, if he’s. a real painter. 

“‘Some day Americans will be able 
to buy real artists’ work. As a matter 
of fact, we have some in the back room. 
But we wouldn’t think of hanging them 
as a show. Of course, we will allow a 
few people who know the difference to 
look at them, if they are really inter- 
ested in buying. If they just want to 
look, they can go to museums.’”’ 

Asks Miss Riley in conclusion: “Could 
it be, by any horrible chance, that this 
man has our number? Will you—who 
accept the hospitality of our galleries, 
breathe in the life breath of your best 
artists, week after week, but never 
contribute a dollar to their sustenance 
—do me a favor? Go up to the Arnot & 
Lion Gallery and see what you are 
bringing us to! 

“They expect to sell lots of pictures. 


My confessors tell me they probably 
will.” 


Art—Marches On! 


Mrs. Frank G. Logan, president of 
the very, very conservative Sanity in 
Art Society, bought nine still lifes of 
flowers and several prints during Na- 
tional Art Week, according to the Chi- 
cago Times. One of Mrs. Logan’s pur- 
chases was by Morris Topchevsky, Chi- 
cago president of the very, very radical 
United American Artists (C.I.O.). 
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New England Village: CHARLES A. AIKEN 





New England as Seen by Charles Aiken ! 


New ENGLAND’s villages, flowers and 
valleys have provided Charles A. Aiken’s 
brush with the topics that make up his 
present exhibition at the Fifteen Gal- 
lery in New York. On view through Jan 
11, the oils and watercolors of this vet- 
eran American betray his deep under- 
standing of New England’s moods and 
his sensitive attunement to its quiet, 
rugged spirit. 

Both are demonstrated in the oil, New 
England Village, in which a Massachu- 
setts town shows itself through broken 
masses of rich green foliage. Sunshine 
and quiet spread through the canvas, 
giving it a repose that has assurance. 
Also characteristic is Early Morning, a 


Art at the Zoo 


Taking cognizance of the important 
part animal painters and sculptors have 
played in the history of art, the Bronx 
Zoo, under the direction of Allyn R. 
Jennings, has instituted a series of one- 
man exhibitions by younger American 
artists working from animals. 

The current Bronx Zoo-sponsored ex- 
hibitor is Walter Addison, who, until 
Jan. 2, is showing 47 oils and watercol- 
ors and 14 sculptures, most of them de- 
picting the Zoo’s animal colony. All re- 
vealing Addison’s gifted insight into ani- 
mal character, the pictorial exhibits 
represent their subjects in poses and ex- 
pressions that are meaningful. The art- 
ist’s drawing is assured, and his line, 
rhythmical and economical. The latter 
characteristics are typical, too, of his 
sculpture, which is compact of outline. 


Addison’s show will be followed on 
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view up a placid creek which stretches, 
mirror-like, between grassy, flowered 
banks. Bathing the entire scene is the 
clear, cool light that follows dawn. An- 
other striking oil is Bridal Wreath, in 
which clusters of white create a burst- 
ing pattern of blossoms, pristine against 
the deep green of the bush’s leaves. 
Dominating the watercolor section 
are flower pieces which, through their 
freshness, luminosity and bright color, 
add a youthful sparkle to the entire ex- 
hibition. Rhodendron is one of these 
brilliantly lit exhibits—its blossoms, 
white and glowing, are set off by the 
spurting rays of tongue-like leaves. Tex- 
tures are rendered with a sure touch. 


Jan. 6 by an exhibition of watercolors 
painted by Isabel Cooper in British 
Guiana during an expedition of the New 
York Zoological Society’s Department 
of Tropical Research. 


Leger Mural on View 


A new mural painting, Composition 
With Two Parrots, by Fernand Leger, 
is being accorded its initial American 
showing through Jan. 12 at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York. Lent 
by Mrs. Meric Callery, an American re- 
cently returned after long residence in 
Paris, the mural is 13 feet high by 16 
feet wide and occupied its creator from 
1935 to 1939. Leger, who has been liv- 
ing in New York since last November, 
considers this to be his major effort of 
the past decade. The Modern Museum 
gave him a one-man show in 1935. 


ANN KOCSIS 
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January 6th-18th 
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Boat Landing: Emit Ganso (Lithograph) 


Emil Ganso Honored in Washington Show 


DuRING JANUARY the Natural History 
Building in Washington is paying trib- 
ute to the lithographic and etching skill 
of Emil Ganso, famous Woodstock art- 
ist who is now teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. The exhibition, held in 
the North Lobby of the History Build- 
ing (a division of the U. S. National 
Museum), is an extensive one compris- 
ing 39 etchings, aquatints, lithographs, 
color lithographs, stencils and wood en- 
gravings. 

A highlight among the lithographs is 
Ganso’s Boat Landing, a print bearing 
the stamp of the artist’s feel for de- 
sign. Other landscapes depict New York, 
Woodstock, Long Island and Maine 
scenes, some stressing the solid earth, 
others, like Approaching Storm and Af- 
ter the Storm, dealing with atmosphere. 
Lending variety are the night scenes, 
Village at Night and Summer Night, 
Central Park, and the crisp winter 
views. 

Ganso, whose nudes have won him 
special acclaim, is represented in this 
category by the finely toned aquatint, 
Nude with Mirror and a lithograph, 
Nude Stepping Into Bath. Portrait prints 
include the lithograph of Hilda and 
Ganso’s self portrait, a wood engraving. 

Born in Germany in 1895 of German, 
French and Spanish ancestry, Ganso has, 
since his youth, lived in America and is 
largely self-taught, having spent only a 


BRUMMER 


55 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH 


few weeks in an art school (the Nation- 
al Academy). Ganso’s works have found 
their way into most American museums 
and into notable private collections. Last 
year he served as artist-in-residence at 
Lawrence College in Wisconsin. 


Activity in Florida 


The Florida Federation of Art, which 
recently held its 14th annual exhibi- 
tion in Bradenton, awarded top prize in 
the show to Albert E. Backus for his 
oil, Palmetto Hammock. Eight of the 
253 Federation exhibits were sold and 
of the remainder, 38 oils and 20 wa- 
tercolors were selected for circulation 
among the 23 member-clubs. 

The annual show was also the occa- 
sion for the election of new officers for 
the ensuing year. Elected president was 
Mrs. O. K. Howland; vice-presidents, Dr. 
Daniel J. McCarthy and Calvin Camp- 
bell; secretary, Henry White Taylor, 
and treasurer, R. H. McKelvey. 


Alice Decker Commissioned 


Alice Decker, New York sculptor, has 
been commissioned by the Govern- 
ment’s Section of Fine Arts to execute 
three sculptural panels for the lobby of 
the postoffice in Palmyra, Penn. The 
decorations will be carved in teakwood 
and will deal with subjects relative to 
the customs of Lebanon County. 
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ZBOROWSKI 
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The Norton Gift 


WEST PALM BEACH will, beginning this 
winter, play an increasingly important 
role in the South’s cultural life. Chief 
impetus is the public spiritedness of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph H. Norton of Chi- 
cago and Florida, through whose gen- 
erosity the city has been given a $250,- 
000 art gallery and school, now nearing 
completion. 

Besides providing a handsome new 
structure, the Nortons have donated 
their famous collection of 100 contem- 
porary American and English paintings 
and have also provided funds for the 
maintenance and operation of the new 
institution. Co-operating, West Palm 
Beach provided a 99-year lease for the 
building’s land and has agreed, too, to 
maintain the grounds. The Norton col- 
lection represents a purchase price of 
approximately $225,000 and 20 years of 
accumulation. 

The new building of the Norton Gal- 
lery and School of Art is excellently 
proportioned modern, with an exterior 
of stucco and Alabama limestone trim. 
Decorating the facade will be two 
bronze statues—Diana and Acteon—and 
three allegorical bas-relief panels’ in 
limestone, all by Paul Manship. Branch- 
ing off from an octagonal entry are six 
galleries, well lighted and air condi- 
tioned, and a corridor which can serve 
as a seventh gallery. A large, tropically 
landscaped patio separates the exhibi- 
tion galleries from the studios that will 
be used by the school. Also in the school 
section are offices and an auditorium 
seating 300. 

Mrs. Mary E. Aleshire, formerly di- 
rector of the Illinois Academy of Fine 
Arts in Chicago and more lately of the 
Society of the Four Arts in Palm Beach, 
has been made director of the new in- 
stitution. Pending completion of the 
gallery building, she is maintaining of- 
fices in the Royal Worth Hotel. The 
Palm Beach Art League, of which Ralph 
B. Wagner is president, has been as- 
signed by the donors to administer their 
gift in the public interest. Other officers 
of the League are John L. Griffith, and 
Calvin W. Campbell, vice-presidents; 
Miss Helen Burgess and Mrs. Norman 
Sheffer, secretaries, and James Miller, 
treasurer. 

Donor Norton, who is president of the 
Acme Steel Company, is also a govern- 
ing life member of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Chicago Galleries Asso- 
ciation, and chairman of the board of 
trustees of Chautauqua Institute. Mrs. 
Norton is a leader in music circles. 


Breuer Replaces Aalto 


A change in jurors for its two ir- 
dustrial design competitions has been 
announced by the Museum of Modern 
Art, with Marcel Breuer replacing Al- 
var Aalto on both panels. The jury for 
the two is now composed of Alfred 
Barr, Catherine K. Bauer, Marcel Breu- 
er, Edgar Kaufman, Jr., and Edward 
Stone. Mr. Alto was unable to act be- 
cause he was recently called back to 
Finland. 

The two competitions, one for North 
Americans, the other for Latin Ameri- 
cans, close, respectively, Jan. 11 and 
Jan. 15. The former has already (as 
of Dec. 27) attracted 701 designers. 
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All-American Art 


A DEFINITIVE EXHIBITION of Indian arts 
and crafts, including 1,000 items dating 
from a thousand years ago, opens on 
Jan. 22 at the Museum of Modern Art. 
This, the chief exhibition of the sea- 
son at the Modern, is being assembled 
by René d’Harnoncourt, general man- 
ager of the Indian Arts and Crafts 
Board for the U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 

Three floors of the museum will be 
filled with objects loaned by every 
important museum in America and Can- 
ada and many private collections. There 
will be stone and wood sculptures, pot- 
tery, metal work, weaving, jewelry, to- 
tem poles, paintings and mosaic work. 
There will also be examples of women’s 
fashions inspired by Indian arts_ and 
created by F. A. Picard. 

In an interview with Mabel Greene 
of the New York Sun, Mr. d’Harnon- 
court stated that the exhibition is be- 
ing held “to show there is a very strong 
and live art in America that belongs 
solely to this country. Too many peo- 
ple think that America has no folk arts 
or handicrafts such as those which are 
such an integral part of older Euro- 
pean countries.” 

“Indian art in America has gone 
through at least three major stages,” 
Mr. d’Harnoncourt told Miss Greene. 
“It dates back thousands of years. Two 
of the exhibits in the great collection of 
treasures to be shown in New York 
City are at least 15,000 years old. They 
are mere fragments, of course, but they 
prove the point. 

“Others of the articles to be exhibited 
date from 300 A. D. and 400 A. D. and 
cover the intervening centuries down to 
the present day. 

“The Indian arts, you see, may be 
classified in three stages—first, the pre- 
historic, or those developed prior to the 
coming of the white man to the West- 
ern Hemisphere; second, those of liv- 
ing tradition, known to have been cre- 
ated after the arrival of the white man, 
and, third, the Indian arts for modern 
living.” 

The exhibition will demonstrate that 
present-day Indian art is not all, as 
some believe, souvenirs and knick- 
knacks. “The modern Indian,” con- 
tinued Mr. d’Harnoncourt, “can produce 
artistic things whose beauty and util- 
ity are keyed to modern life. They 
have been doing it for generations. The 
Indian arts and crafts are the oldest 
and most American of any we have in 
this country.” 


California College Elects 


Dr. Frank S. Baxter, president of the 
Board of Trustees of the California Col- 
lege of Arts and Crafts, reports that 
two members of the board—Maurice 
Logan and C. Chapel Judson—have been 
re-elected for another term of five 
years. Other members are Mrs. William 
J. McGee, vice-president, and Frederick 
H. Meyer, the founder and president. 

Trustee Logan is prominent in wa- 
tercolor and commercial art circles and 
is well-known as a West Coast exhib- 
itor, while Judson, who was _ formerly 
on the staffs of the University of Cali- 
fornia and the old Mark Hopkins Insti- 
tute, is one of the full-time painters of 
the Pebble Beach art colony. 
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20 South Street: REGINALD MarsH (Watercolor) 


Friends Give Kansas City Important Marsh 


REGINALD MArRSH’s New York water- 
front genre, 20 South Street, which was 
one of the critics’ favorites in the art- 
ist’s show last year at the Rehn Gal- 
lery, has been purchased by the Kansas 
City Friends of Art and presented to 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery. 
After a series of presentations which 
could be described as being more in the 
quiet studio manner—still lifes, figure 
compositions, etc.—this selection seemed 
to the critic of the Kansas City Star, 
Henry C. Haskell, to represent a new 
departure for the Friends. 

Haskell likes the picture and he 
thinks that the Friends did themselves 
proud. “If anyone were to ask my snap 
judgment,” he writes, “I’d say that may- 
be the Friends like stouter stuff than 
they have been served in recent years— 
and maybe it’s time to give it to them.” 

The watercolor (reproduced in the 
March 15, 1940; Art DicestT), depicts a 
group of loafing stevedores, ex-sailors 
and Bowery riff-raff lolling in front of 
one of those old boarded-up brick build- 
ing that fringe the tall-pinnacled city of 
New York. Despite the sun slanting its 
warmth against the building, the ragged 
figures are done in a dark and sombre 
tone, not as inky black as some of 
Marsh’s works, but definitely on the un- 
cheerful side. 

It is, writes Haskell, “by all odds 
the gloomiest picture the Friends ever 
bought. I’ll go farther than that. It’s 
the gloomiest picture in the gallery’s 
collection of contemporary art. The 
gloomiest and easily one of the most in- 
teresting. The new Marsh watercolor, 
in short, represents the closest approach 
the Nelson Gallery has yet made to the 
social document in paint, at least among 
its modern possessions. 


“These eleven men, I take it, consti- 
tute the New York equivalent of our 
gandy dancers [section gang hands]. 
Marsh paints them neither satirically 
nor in the new tradition of political 
propaganda, but with a kind of sympa- 
thetic realism that gives the picture, 
for me at any rate, an effectiveness 
any other method would have missed. 

“20 South Street may, or may not, be 
an important work. But its purchase by 


the Friends of Art at this time does 
strike me as fairly significant. Here- 
tofore the society has bought contem- 
porary art from which the contempo- 
rary world has been almost entirely ex- 
cluded. Most of its choices have been 
good. Some of them have been excel- 
lent. But until now none of them has 
dealt with the American scene, in the 
sense of commenting on life about us.” 


21st Darrel Austin Sold 


Out of its recent one-man show for 
Darrel Austin, the Detroit Institute of 
Arts has purchased the artist’s oil, 
Europa and the Bull. The painting was 
purchased with money from the Wil- 
liam H. Murphy Fund. This is the 21st 
of Austin’s works to be sold since his 
introductory exhibition at the Perls 
Gallery, New York, last October. 


“HONEST AMERICAN" 
PAINTINGS 





American C. 1830. Canvas size 40” x 33” 


We usually have on hand several early 
paintings of American children. 


Harry Shaw Newman 


%e OLD PRINT SHOP 


150 LEXINGTON AVE. at 30th ST. 
AShland 4-3950 Est.1898 








KENDE GALLERIES 


730 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 57th Street 
Circle 6-9465 


EXHIBITION 
From Saturday, January 11th 
Weekdays 9 - 5:30 
Sennaeth of 


WALTER REISINGER 
Removed from his Park Avenue apartment 
Sold by his order 
. 

Including many items 
From the Collection of the Late 


HUGO REISINGER 
+ 
Important XVII Century Flemish Tapestry 
Bronze Group “The Kiss” by Rodin 
Paintings by 
Cazin, Jacques, Mauve, Robinson, 
and others 
Fine Etchings by Whistler and Zorn 
Knabe Baby Grand Piano 
Oriental Rugs—Decorations 
French Furniture 


S 
With additions 
es 
PUBLIC SALE 
Thursday €3 Friday, January 16-17 
at 2 p.m. 


a 
Sales Conducted by 
A. N. Bape ano E. J. Crarx 


DORIS LEE 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


January 6 - 31 


WALKER GALLERIES 
108 EAST 57TH STREET 


ANN BROCKMAN 


RECENT WORKS 
January 6-25 


Kleemann Galleries 
38 East 57th Street New York 


MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 


GROUP EXHIBITION 


AND SMALL PAINTINGS, WATERCOLORS, DRAWINGS 


605 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
—=ee (between 57th and 58th Sts.) 





WATERCOLORS OF 
GUATEMALA AND MEXICO 
(COSTUMES and CUSTOMS) 


METTA HILLS 


THROUGH JANUARY 11 


STUDIO i 00 tes. 


New York City 














FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


Qe 


Tus is the mid-seasonal pause when 
exhibitions fall off,in number and im- 
portance. Beginning Monday, Jan. 6, the 
calendar swings again into high pace 
with dozens of newsworthy exhibitions. 

This is the season, too, for glancing 
back, for looking forward, and for mak- 
ing seasonal conclusions and conjec- 
tures. In backward glance, the notable 
thing about the 1940 season seems to 
be the fact that art has held its own 
against the war emergency. We all had 
qualms at the start of the season. War 
and luxury do not mix well, and art is 
still considered a luxury in America. 
We feared that the art market would 
be glutted with stocks and liquidations 
from Europe. And we expected a cur- 
tailment in purchases of American art. 

But Europe has held tightly to its 
art. Only a few dealers’ stocks have 
been shipped over here. Europe has dis- 
covered that a Courbet hanging on the 
wall, or down in the bomb shelter, has 
quicker and more practical negotiable 
value than a certificate for gold that is 
tucked away in Kentucky. A New York 
firm with Amsterdam headquarters tells 
us that even the Germany Army of 
Occupation is buying old master Dutch 
paintings from its gallery, and avidly. 

The luxury market is, if anything, on 
the boom. Certainly the decision of the 
Hearst people to throw the vast Hearst 
art collection on the market, price- 
tagged for unrestricted department 
store sale, was made in cognizance of 
the fact that department stores and 
other merchandising agencies are doing 
a good business in “objets d'art.” The 
fact that America failed to buy Ameri- 
can art from the innumerable Art Week 
exhibitions must be explained elsewhere 
than the state of the public’s purse. 

Looking ahead, the next few months 
will probably see some terrific shifts 
in reputations of many American paint- 
ers. The repeated failures of the pres- 
ent crop of darlings in American art, 
their refusal to move beyond their pres- 
ent state of accomplishment, which 
most of them reached five and ten years 
ago, is going to result in mass dethrone- 
ments from now on. This is inevitable. 
The public wants art to go ahead, even 


if the successful painters would prefer 
that it stay just where it is. And new 
painters will appear, old painters who 
have gone ahead will re-appear. Others 
will be left behind. 

In an objective sense, this is the most 
exciting moment—right now—in the 
whole history of American art. 


Needs Another Decade 


Among the holiday exhibitions, one of 
the most interesting was the debut, as 
a mature painter, of Mrs. Dahlov Ipcar. 
Mrs. Ipcar is the 23-year-old married 
daughter of Marguerite and William 
Zorach. She has never had any formal 
training in art, but was encouraged to 
paint as a child by her parents. Last 
season the paintings of Dahlov, from 
the age of three to nineteen, were ex- 
hibited with fanfare at the Museum of 
Modern Art, and later the exhibition 
was shown to savants gathered at the 
convention of the National Conference 
of Progressive Education. Now the Big- 
nou Gallery introduces the paintings of 
Dahlov as a grown-up. Papa Zorach 
writes the catalogue foreword. 

All this noisy solicitation and guinea- 
pig presentation of Mrs. Ipcar’s work 
should receive kindly forgiveness. The 
paintings themselves have a sprightly 
imagination, and a racy linear move- 
ment that is very captivating—like the 
Book of Kells is captivating. However, 
the work is still immature, unjelled, and 
as yet Mrs. Ipcar has little to say. 

“It smacks at times disconcertingly, 
at times disarmingly, of childhood still,” 
writes Edward Alden Jewell in the 
Times. “And there seems often, too, a 
rather upsettingly insistent parallel be- 
tween this work and the work of Mrs. 
Ipear’s mother, Marguerite Zorach. 
Perhaps everything will be quite plain 
and clear when the artist has added an- 
other decade to her career.” 


From England 


Among the better known European 
artists now living in America is a wo- 
man painter, Clara Klinghoffer, who 
has long enjoyed the reputation of be- 
ing one of the best draftsmen in Eng- 
land. A Slade School graduate, Miss 


Formation: JAY CONNAWAY. Exhibited at Macbeth 
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Old Man: CuiaraA KLINGHOFFER (Drawing) 
To Be Shown at 460 Park 


Klinghoffer, who was born in Austria, 
has lived in England nearly all her life, 
and her paintings and drawings are well 
known throughout Europe. Her first 
American exhibition opens Jan. 6 at 
the 460 Park Avenue Gallery. 

The show, containing both oils and 
drawings, reveals the artist as one ab- 
sorbed with people, and chiefly children 
and old men. Possibly it is the tender- 
ness that she finds in these two sub- 
jects, and which she expresses through 
suffused color, that impels Miss Kling- 
hoffer to choose such sitters. Her work, 
on the quiet, academic side, is eminent- 
ly craft-like, and such drawings as the 
Old Man, reproduced, is faultless for 
that type of drawing. She achieves in 
this and in some oils a nice balance be- 
tween inert realism and lyricism. 


Man of Monhegan 


Jay Connaway, the marine painter 
mentioned last issue in connection with 
his show at the Macbeth Gallery, re- 
ceived a set of excellent and encourag- 
ing reviews from the critics, and it will 
be interesting to watch his progress 
during the next several years. A typical 
reaction was that of Howard Devree of 
the Times who called the Connaway 
oils, “sturdy paintings.” His effects, 
continued Devree, “are forthright and 
direct rather than subtle; but this is 
honest painting that carries conviction, 
is deeply felt and, at best, grips the be- 
holder. And he knows his stuff.” 

“Mr. Connaway,” wrote Melville Up- 
ton in the Sun, “has forged prominently 
to the front as a painter of marine and 
shore subjects and Monhegan Island... 
Its rocky headlands, wave-battered 
shores and wind-tortured trees have in 
them every element that comes handy 
to the artist with a feeling for the 
dramatic and it is of these that the 
artist builds his silent dramas of shore 
and sea and sky. It is strong work, in- 
Stinct with the feeling for grim reality.” 


Of Modernism & Marines 


And this brings us to John Marin, 
grand old man of modernism and ma- 
rines. Marin is seventy this year. He 
had a show of oils and watercolors at 
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his usual gallery—Steiglitz’s ‘““An Amer- 
ican Place’—and Henry McBride’s re- 
view of that exhibition was a classic. 

The Sun critic, in his most sparkling 
manner, compared John Marin painting 
watercolors at seventy to the King of 
Sweden playing tennis at 82. Agility in 
either activity does not leave a person 
when he is old, “if he keeps in practice.” 

“Age takes no toll from some people. 
If John Marin were a Chinaman, for in- 
stance, he’d be just starting on his ca- 
reer. The best Chinese masters, so I’ve 
been informed, pass the first seventy 
years sitting on a bank contemplating 
the way a bird lights upon the sway- 
ing reeds by the river’s edge and oc- 
casionally jotting down a poem on the 
subject in shorthand. Then, at about 
73 or 74, they suddenly get jolted into 
action and toss off rapidly, in a sort of 
frenzy, a dozen or two marvelous wa- 
tercolors containing all that they have 
ever noticed about mountains and riv- 
ers and trees, and letting these chef- 
d’oeuvres fall from them in the utmost 
indifference and betraying no concern 
whatever about the price.” 

John Marin is still a youngster, Mc- 
Bride continued, and he is now un- 
questionably rounding into the period 
of full productivity. McBride liked the 
oils, which were featured, but, like a 
true Marin fan, his heart went out to 
the watercolors. And what does he like 
about the watercolors of Maine? 

Their “calmness and ease and sense 
of philosophic security.” 


El Greco and the Greeks 


One of the most exciting of the shows 
coming along is an exhibition of histor- 
ically important paintings by El Greco, 
opening Jan. 14 at Knoedler’s. This is 
a benefit exhibition for Greek War Re- 
lief. The exhibition is being assembled 
by Stephan Bourgeois, who is borrow- 
ing important El Greco paintings from 
both public and private collections all 
over the country. It promises to be one 
of the most exciting El Greco exhibi- 
tions ever shown in New York, and will 
include many paintings not previously 
shown in public exhibition. The Coun- 
tess Mercati heads the sponsoring com- 
mittee; Leon Anthony Arkus is execu- 
tive secretary. 

Although El Greco could serve equal- 
ly well for a Spanish Relief, since he is 
one of the greatest Spanish masters 
and the clearest interpreter of that side 


Goya in Chicago 

The art of Goya, presented in 
the most distinguished exhibition 
of his work ever held in America, 
will open Jan. 30 at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. It will con- 
tinue until March 2. The entire 
scope of Goya’s tremendous out- 
put will be represented by paint- 
ings, drawings and prints, lent 
from the most important collec- 
tions in this country and Canada. 

Oh Jan. 31 and Feb. 1 the Art 
Institute will conduct a “Goya 
Seminar,” at which various schol- 
ars will discuss phases of the 
Spaniard’s art. Daniel Catton 
Rich, Chicago director, is writing 
a comprehensive catalogue for 
the exhibition. 
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Ice Harvest: DAHLOV IPCAR 
On View at Bignou to Jan. 6 


of Spain represented in the exploits 
of Don Quixote, El Greco (or “the 
Greek’’) was born a Greek on the Medi- 
terranean island of Crete. His name was 
Domenico Theotocopuli; his passion was 
Tintoretto; his hero, Loyola; and he 
loved Spain. Greek or Spaniard, he 
would have been happy to thus serve. 


Patternistic Eclat 

The Peter Carson Gallery has fol- 
lowed its initial group show with a first 
New York one-man exhibition of water- 
colors by Lucien Genin, the French art- 
ist. Like all Frenchmen, Genin loves 
color and he loves Paris. All the famil- 
iar landmarks are depicted in a group 
of watercolors that have patternistic 
éclat. The Place de la Opera, with its 
Cafe de la Paix and the little store 
where you can get a Ham-with and 
other American barbarisms, the Pont 
Neuf, the Place de la Republic, de la 
Concorde, the Moulin Rouge, the steps 
up to Montmartre—all these places are 
thrown into sparkling tapestries of col- 
or by Genin. It is not important art, and 
off-hand one could name several Ameri- 
can painters who surpass Genin. But 
the paintings are eminently enjoyable. 


From Below the Border 

Metta Hills, exhibitor at Studio Guild, 
is showing a group of cheerful water- 
colors depicting costumes and customs 
of Guatemala and Mexico. The artist 
uses color with a clean clarity, and, in 
her views of religious festivities at Chi- 
chicastanango, she throws the groups of 
bright-costumed people intc some very 
effective designs. The Sacred Horse is 
one of these. Of the Mexican subjects, 
The Floral Offering has very fine color. 


The Rolling Deep 

With “The Sea” as its theme, Num- 
ber 10 Gallery has assembled a new 
group show of paintings related to the 
deep. Rita Hovey-King contributes two 
of her portraits—The Sailor and The 
Admiral. Lee Atkyns has several vig- 
orous seascapes. Nils Hogner, who has 
sea-faring blood in him, is showing Alas- 
kan marines. The great-grand-nephew 
of Roald Amundsen—Hjalmar Amund- 
sen—is represented by a group of in- 
teresting oils, especially At the Dock; 
[Please turn to page 31] 
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WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


INC. 


PAINTINGS AND 
WORKS OF ART 
Old Panelling Old Wallpapers 


Period and Modern Decorations 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 


Paris London 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


> 


EARLY CHINESE ART 


> 


600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 


Newhouse Galleries 


Inc. 


PAINTINGS 


15 East 57th Street 
New York City 


JACOB HIRSCH 


Antiquities & Numismatics, Inc. 
30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 


WORKS OF ART: 
EGY PTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS—DRAWINGS 


Ars Classica, $. A., Geneva (Swiss) 
23, Quai du Mont Blanc 


FIFTEE 





CHAS. A. AIKEN 


NEW ENGLAND SUBJECTS 


December 30 to January 11 





HIRE ART 
GROUP SHOW OF MODERN 
PAINTINGS FOR RENT 


WILLARD GALLERY 
32 EAST 57 © NEW YORK 
TO JANUARY 11 
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GALLERY 
37 West 57 St. 





Figure in Mirror: NIKoL SCHATTENSTEIN 


Infusing New Blood 


ONE OF THE GALLERIES in New York 
given over largely to the presentation 
of unpublicized talents is the Vendome 
Gallery, which is this month celebrating 
its fifth anniversary with a show of 60 
oils, watercolors and sculptures by 53 
artists. The exhibitors were selected 
from the 2,000 that have, during the 
past five years, been represented in the 
one-man and group shows sponsored by 
Joseph Buzzelli, Vendome director. 

Like any show of this size, the pres- 
ent Vendome offering, which remains on 
view through Jan. 4, is an uneven af- 
fair, ranging in grade from professional 
calibre to the strictly amateur. Prom- 
inent among the still lifes are Marian 
D. Regozin’s strong colored, simply de- 
signed Still Life; Helen Sewell’s calli- 
graphic composition; Hans Alex Muel- 
ler’s Fruit Still Life; Mary D. Coles’ 
rich textured Sea Shells and Grapes; 
Clare Ferriter’s Flower Plant and Hal 
Kravis’ Still Life. The landscapes and 
seascapes include Buzzelli’s Pennsyl- 
vania Landscape, Sacha Maurer’s crisp 
watercolor of Barns, Thomas Eastwood’s 
Sand Dunes, Leila Sawyer’s Fontaine- 
bleau Forest, Joseph Guerin’s water- 
color Docks, Nils Strom’s Birches, Rene 
Lopez’ New York Scene No. 33 and 
Marie Lampasona’s New England Town. 

The figure pieces, which include Israel 
Doskow’s Ballet Dancer and Alexander 
Sideris’ strong portrait, Mrs. Alexander 
Sideris, are topped by Nikol Schatten- 
stein’s Nude in Mirror, a sturdy canvas, 
solidly realized. Carrying honors in the 
sculpture section is Ruth Kahn with 
her Seated Figure in plaster, which is 
seen grouped with excellent wood and 
stone pieces by Rhys Caparn, Ellen 
Key-Oberg, Nathaniel Kaz and Ray- 
mond Meltzer. 


Watercolors by Willner 


The American Swedish Historical 
Museum in Philadelphia is exhibiting, 
through Jan. 31, selected watercolors by 
William E. Willner, Swedish-American 
architect and artist of New York City. 
The show, composed of landscapes, por- 
traits and interiors, brings to Philadel- 
phia 26 lively, disciplined exhibits. 


Thrilled Millier 


NEXT TO THE LAST of the 52 “art 
thrills” Arthur Millier, critic for the 
Los Angeles Times, had during 1940 
was supplied by Tom E. Lewis, a 31- 
year-old, Los Angeles-born San Fran- 
cisco painter whose canvases were on 
view through Dec. 21 at the Stendahl 
Galleries in Los Angeles. Millier, whose 
weekly editorial is entitled The Art 
Thrill of the Week, wrote that this ex- 
hibition “will make it clear to the 
people of his native city that Tom E. 
Lewis is one of the West Coast’s best 
younger painters.” 

Lewis’ landscapes, flowers, portraits, 
street scenes and still lifes are painted, 
according to Millier, “with a rare com- 
bination of breadth and subtlety, with 
delicious ‘quality,’ especially in flesh 
tones and skies, and with a mature 
grasp of design. 

“Beyond this is the special thing that 
lifts the heart—the luminosity of these 
paintings. No dull, thin color, no starved 
depressive passages. They shine with 
that light that comes only from fine un- 
derstanding of color relations and tex- 
tures.” The Times critic also paid Lewis 
tribute for his steady, stubborn devel- 
opment of an individual brand of paint- 
ing. 

Lewis’ art is not unknown in the East. 
His exhibits in the California watercol- 
or show sponsored last March by the 
Riverside Museum in New York were 
favorably noticed by the critics. 

Previously, Dr. Grace L. McCann Mor- 
ley, director of the San Francisco Mu- 
seum, had described Lewis’ work as 
having “a distinct and personal style, 
and acute but selective vision.” Ac- 
cording to the San Francisco Call-Bul- 
letin, Lewis has received 22 important 
honors during the past five years. 


Not a Solomon Decision 


Katherine Kuh of Chicago wanted a 
certain painting by Paul Klee which 
she could not easily afford to buy out- 
right. So, relates Fritzi Weisenborn in 
the Chicago Times, “She found another 
person who liked the same painting and 
who had the same ‘shortness’ of reach. 
So they are buying the painting to- 
gether, each paying half and each to 
have the picture six months out of the 
year.” 


Flowers in Pitcher: Tom E. Lewis 


The Art Digest 
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First War Winter: CHARLES Howarp 


Abstraction Wins San Francisco Honor 


WHILE the art trend in the East con- 
tinues toward an assimilated union of 
modernism and conservatism, with mid- 
dle-of-the-road works taking the bulk 
of exhibition honors, across the conti- 
nent in San Francisco the more radical 
phases of aesthetic experience maintain 
their hold. Until stronger competition 
comes, San Francisco may well be called 
the capital of ultra-modern art in Amer- 
ica, and so it should occasion little sur- 
prise that Charles Howard’s abstraction 
of First War Winter has been award- 
ed the $300 Museum Purchase Prize at 
the San Francisco Art Association’s 
60th annual exhibition. Geographically, 
there are 500 miles, more or less, be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles; 
aesthetically, the breach is even wider. 

Charles Howard, who has been ex- 


hibiting in Europe and America since 
1927, only recently returned to San 
Francisco after living seven years in 
England—another in the mounting list 
of American artists forced home by the 
war. He is the son of John B, Howard, 
California architect, and brother of 
John and Robert B. Howard, artists. 
Before 1933 when he adopted an ab- 
stract approach, Charles Howard was 
best known for precise, realistic paint- 
ings of social satire. 

The prize won by First War Winter 
was established by the San Francisco 
Museum five years ago in order to 
acquire for its permanent collection one 
work of art each year from the Asso- 
ciation’s exhibition. Selection is made 
by the Committee on Accessions of the 
Board of Trustees. 


Faulkner to Paint Murals for New Hampshire 


Barry FAULKNER has been commis- 
sioned to paint $10,000 worth of murals 
for the State Capitol of New Hamp- 
shire, as a result of the first award giv- 
en from the Edwin Austin Abbey Me- 
morial Trust Fund. The announcement, 
released by the National Academy, cus- 
todian of the fund left by the late Mrs. 
Edwin A. Abbey, widow of the famous 
American muralist, notes that the four 
7-by-12-foot panels will require a year 
to finish, that they will deal with the 
State’s history and will be oil on can- 
vas. The award was made at the re- 
quest of New Hampshire’s Governor 
Francis P. Murphy. 

Faulkner, who is a native of New 
Hampshire, plans to use as subject mat- 
ter some of the State’s outstanding fig- 
ures in government, art, religion, edu- 
cation and war. Titles of the four pan- 
els will be: First Commencement at 
Dartmouth College, 1771; Departure of 
General John Stark for the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, 1775; Daniel Webster’s 
First Reading of the Constitution; and 
Abbott Thayer, Painter and Scientist, 
1900. 

Internationally known, Faulkner has 
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painted murals for many public build- 
ings in America, Canada, France and 
Italy. In New York his work may be 
seen at Rockefeller Center, Washing- 
ton Irving High School and the Cunard 
Building. Among his more recent work 
are murals in the Oregon State Capitol, 
the S.S. America, and the Archives 
Building in Washington. He was a Prix 
de Rome man in 1908, and in 1914 was 
awarded the Architectural League’s 
Medal of Honor for Painting. 


French Moderns in Jersey 


Modern French painting, which is not 
often seen in New Jersey, is the Jan- 
uary attraction at the Rabin & Krueger 
Gallery in Newark, where 17 oils, 
gouaches and watercolors by School of 
Paris artists are on loan from leading 
New York dealers, including French Art, 
Perls, Matisse, Nierendorf and Sterner. 

Including Leger’s important oil, Ztoile 
de Mer, and Vlaminck’s lush gouache, 
Snow Landscape, the exhibition com- 
prises works by Picasso, Matisse, Rou- 
ault, Dufy, Utrillo, Derain, Pascin, Kan- 
dinsky, Legrand and Ferat. 










ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 





PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N.Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 


Messrs: E. P. O’REILLY, W. H. O’REILLY, 
E. P. O'REILLY, JR. 


¢ January 7 - 27 
49th Annual 
Exhibition 


NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


WOMEN PAINTERS 
AND 


SCULPTORS 


Daily from 10 to 6 
Sunday from 1:30 to 6 


American Fine Arts 
Building 


215 WEST 57th STREET 














ALBERT DUVEEN 
AMERICAN 


COLONIAL 
PORTRAITS 


730 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Heckscher Building) 


NEW YORK CITY 


460 PARK AVENUE GALLERY 


CLARA KLINGHOFFER 


JANUARY 6 JANUARY 18 


FIVE-MAN EXHIBITION 


MILO KINCNER EMMA STAMOULES 
ROY G. PERHAM MAXWELL MANDELL 
LEO W. QUANCHI 


January 4-18 


VENDOME ART GALLERIES 
59 W. 56 St., N. Y. C. 
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Lady With Red Flowers: 
BARTHEL BRUYN, THE ELDER 


Bought by San Diego 


THE EXCELLENT COLLECTION which Di- 
rector Reginald Poland is rounding out 
for the San Diego Art Gallery continues 
to attain stature, particularly in its old 
master section. Already one of Califor- 
nia’s cultural claims to national fame, 
the Gallery now announces another im- 
portant acquisition, that of Barthel 
Bruyn’s Lady with Red Flower. Pur- 
chased through the Lilienfeld Galleries 
of New York, the Bruyn panel supple- 
ments the four San Diego accessions re- 
ported in the Dec. 1 issue of the DicEst. 

Bruyn, who died in 1555, was one of 
the last in the line of German portrait 
painters that included Holbein and Diir- 
er. His portraits, clear, hard and lumi- 
nous, are marked by a striking realism 
and a meticulous regard for accuracy 
of detail. The San Diego painting, like 
the Frankfort Museum’s Man With the 
Pink and the Wallraf-Richartz Mu- 


Rockport Circus 


seum’s Portrait of Gertrude Voss in 
Cologne, pictures the subject holding in 
her right hand a bright red blossom. 
The composition is compact, with the 
subject’s figure fitted into an arch. 

San Diego’s new treasure brings to 
the West Coast a fine example of the 
art of Cologne’s last notable painter. 
Already may be discerned the effects 
of foreign influences that, after the 
late 16th century, dominated Germany’s 
painters. Cologne, being on the Rhine 
and not far from the Lowlands, nat- 
urally felt the impact of the latter’s 
rapidly maturing artists, among whom 
was Joos von Cleve, an Antwerp-born 
painter who greatly influenced Bruyn. 

The San Diego Bruyn has been dated 
by experts at about 1530. Formerly in 
a private New York City collection, it 
carries a certificate by Dr. Max Fried- 
laender and an acceptance by Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Valentiner. 


Pratt Collection 


THE COLLECTION of the late George D. 
Pratt, New York art collector and for- 
mer Metropolitan Museum trustee, has 
been loaned by Mrs. Pratt to the mu- 
seum and makes up a current exhibi- 
tion of which the most interesting sec- 
tion is that of Oriental miniatures. 

The specialty of the Pratt collection 
is a notable group of 16th and 17th cen- 
tury Persian brush drawings. Executed 
with an incredibly fine weazel-hair or 
sable-hair brush, these drawings com- 
bine a sophisticated mastery of detail 
with clever illusion of space. Though 
most of them are enhanced with tinted 
washes, they are technically derived 
from the monochrome style introduced 
into Persia from China after the con- 
quests of Genghis Khan. 

Among the other items in the Pratt 
loan are two from a series of six Flem- 
ish tapestries inspired by the Triumphs 
of Petrarch, the great humanist poet. 
They illustrate the Triumph of Fame 
Over Death, and the Triumph of Time 
Over Fame. 


Oils 


and 
Watercolors 
by 
Contemporary 
Artists 


Through 
January 13 


Jon Corbino 


MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 


11 EAST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 





New York State Show 


ANOTHER important annual exhibition 
will be added to the nation’s regional 
shows during 1941, when the first New 
York State Exhibition opens at the Syra- 
cuse Museum. The show, scheduled 
from May 4 to 31, is open to all artists 
of New York State, excepting those who 
live in the Metropolitan area (New 
York City, Long Island, Westchester 
and Rockland counties). Those who live 
in Woodstock all year are eligible. 

Although this is the first announce- 
ment of the show to be made public, 
more than $3,000 has already been 
contributed for purchase prizes, rather 
an encouraging innovation for those 
artists who have been forced by eco- 
nomic pressure to leave their “medals 
of honor” with some pawn broker. En- 
try will be $2 for one oil or watercolor, 
$3 for two or more up to four. Closing 
date for entry cards is April 7, and 
receiving dates for entries are April 
14 to 19. All entries will be juried by 
non-local judges. 

Members of the exhibition committee 
are Miss Francis K. Cook (chairman), 
Miss Elizabeth Hudson, Mrs. H. Paul 
Nelligan, Mrs. William L. Broad and 
Lee Brown Coye. Miss Anna W. Olm- 
sted, director of the Syracuse Museum, 
will actively co-operate. For additional 
details and entry cards write: Mrs. Ruth 
I. Coye, secretary, 428 South Warren 
St., Syracuse. 


Worthy of Cellini 


A rare collection of African gold in 
the form of masks, necklaces and amu- 
lets has been loaned to the Albright 
Gallery, Buffalo, by Georges Keller of 
the Bignou Gallery. The collection was 
rescued from France on the eve of Hit- 
ler’s taking over. 

Most of the 22 pieces in the collec- 
tion derive from the Lobi and Baoule 
tribes on the Ivory Coast and the Ash- 
anti tribe on the Gold Coast. No other 
collection of this type exists because of 
the rarity of the items. Says the Al- 
bright announcement: “Masks modeled 
with the amazing feeling for form 
which so impressed artists on the first 
appearance of African art, a necklace 
giving the appearance of being spun 
with gold wire, and two breastplate 
ornaments with delicate chasing are 
witness of the goldsmith’s art worthy 
of Cellini, and bespeak a whole devel- 
opment of culture on the African Gold 
Coast of which nearly nothing is 
known.” 


Slides on Contemporaries 


The newly organized American Li- 
brary of Color Slides, under the direc- 
tion of Nahum Tschacbasov, is perform- 
ing an important service to contempo- 
rary American art by making and as- 
sembling color slides of the work of 
present-day American painters. Already 
full color plates have been made of 
canvases by Benton, Bouche, Chapin, 
Gropper, Mervin Jules, Kuniyoshi and 
Raphael Soyer. 

The Library has scheduled its initial 
public showing for the evening of Jan. 
19 at New York’s A.C.A. Gallery. The 
7 projections will be introduced by 
Jerome Klein, former critic for the New 
York Post. 
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Hearst Collection 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND objects of art col- 
lected over a period of fifty years by 
William Randolph Hearst and housed 
in warehouses fairly choking with the 
ancient products of Europe’s artists will 
be placed immediately on massed, 
“priced to sell” sale in two New York 
department stores. Gimbel’s and Saks 
Fifth Avenue will disperse the collec- 
tion. 

Valued at figures that waver between 
fifteen and fifty millions, the fabulous 
Hearst collection comprises everything 
from paintings to entire castles. Like 
the tycoon in the famous movie, The 
Ghost Goes West, Hearst acquired art 
grandly and prolifically. During the 
past quarter century, the presence of a 
Hearst agent was a foregone fact at 
almost every auction sale in Europe. 
Even the Hearst newspaper correspon- 
dents were buying for their boss. 

Dr. Armand Hammer, the man who, 
as a young physician looking for ad- 
venture, cornered the market on Rus- 
sian Imperial treasures, is in complete 
charge of the sale. Gimbels, located on 
Herald Square, will devote one entire 
floor to the Hearst collections, replac- 
ing each item as it is sold from the 
vast store of reserves. Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue, opposite Radio City, will set aside 
a gallery for the paintings. 

Undoubtedly the most spectacular 
deal ever made in either department 
store or art history, the announcement 
of the Hearst dispersal occupied many 
columns of type in the New York news- 
papers. There was a noticeable lack of 
excitement on the part of the metropoli- 
tan art critics, who have felt that 
Hearst bought art a little too indiscrim- 
inately. 

But fifteen thousand items can’t be 
all wrong. 


Ann Kocsis Exhibits 


Since her show two years ago at the 
Montross Gallery in New York, Ann 
Kocsis has dipped deeper into her paint 
pots and brought out brushes loaded 
with rich color. Her recent canvases, 
on view at Montross from Jan. 6 to the 
18th, are vividly colorful depictions of 
homey still life set-ups, flower compo- 
sitions and interiors. 

The Kocsis exhibits mirror frankly 
the artist’s absorption in the objects 
that make up and decorate a home. The 
flower compositions, such as Flowers 
and Books and Magnolias, are pictured 
in cozy corners of rooms, and the still 
lifes, like Pan and Tea Kettle, are 
groupings of domestic utensils painted 
with a complete lack of sophistication. 


Edward H. Suydam 


Edward Howard Suydam, well known 
book illustrator and artist, died Dec. 
23 in Charlottesville, Va. He was born 
in Vineland, N. J., 55 years ago. 


PAINTINGS BY 


ROBERT GWATHMEY 


Until January 11 


ACA. GALLER 52 West 8 St. 


New York City 
January 1, 1941 





Aldrich Passes 


THE NOTED ARCHITECT, Chester H. 
Aldrich, since 1935 president of the 
American Academy in Rome, died Dec. 
26 at his home in Italy’s capital. He 
was 69 years old. 

Mr. Aldrich was born in 1871 in 
Providence, Rhode Island. Graduated 
from Columbia University in 1893, he 
spent a year abroad and then with Wil- 
liam A. Delano formed the widely 
known firm of Delano & Aldrich. Famed 
for the United States embassies, the col- 
lege buildings and the famous private 
residences which they designed, the 
firm’s work received tribute from Royal 
Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune when 
he wrote that he was forcibly struck 
by the “grasp and tact” with which Del- 
ano and Aldrich saw their problems “as 
a whole, in mass, and made the land 
about the houses seem neither a prep- 
aration for it nor an extension of its 
character, but an indispensable mem- 
ber of one carefully pondered scheme.” 

Long interested in the art and history 
of Italy, Mr. Aldrich was in 1920 elected 
president of the then new Tribute to 
Italy organization. In 1939, while con- 
ducting King Victor Emmanuel through 
an exhibition of work by Academy Fel- 
lows, Aldrich was, according to a New 
York Times dispatch from Rome, on the 
receiving end of a poignant bit of royal 
whimsy reminiscent of Otto Soglow’s 
famed Little King. “I wish I could live 
up here,” Italy’s diminutive ruler is re- 
ported to have said at the Academy. 
“My place [the Quirinal Palace] is so 
damp.” 

Surviving are a sister, Miss Amey O. 
Aldrich with whom he lived in Rome, 
and a brother, John G. Aldrich. 


Morgenthau’s Oriental Sale 


The auction rooms of J. C. Morgen- 
thau & Co., of New York, will be the 
scene, on the afternoon of Jan. 6, of a 
large sale of Chinese and Japanese ob- 
jects of art. Numbering 230 lots, the 
sale offers collectors a great variety of 
objects, including paintings of birds, fig- 
ures and landscapes, many of them on 
silk; ancient Chinese bowls and jars, 
Bodhisattvas, bronzes, animal statuettes 
and jade table screens. 

There are also Japanese and Javan- 
ese masques, snuff boxes, carved ivory 
objects, tea bowls and incense burners. 


Diego To Come Later 


There was no honeymoon to com- 
memorate the remarriage of Diego Ri- 
vera and Frieda Kahlo, which took 
place in San Francisco recently. The 
Oakland Tribune reports that Mrs. Ri- 
vera left within two weeks for her 
home in Mexico City, while Diego does 
not plan to return for another six 
months. He has become an instructor 
at the California School of Fine Arts 
and is painting local portraits. 


OILS BY 
JEROME PENNINGTON 


DE WITT 


January 6 to 18 
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Exhibition from 
January 1 


ETCHINGS and 
ENGRAVINGS 
By 
OLD and MODERN 
MASTERS 


Two Oil Paintings by Blampied 
Watercolor Drawings by 
McBey and Bone 
Collected by 


Mrs Sara Bustin 
A Pittsburgh 
Private Collector 
Mrs. Robert Von Moschzisker 
Payson Thompson 
The Late James Parmelee 


AND PROPERTY OF 
OTHER OWNERS 


Public Sale 
January 9 and 10 at 8:15 p.m. 
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Exhibition from 
January 4 


ENGLISH and AMERICAN 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
A Notable Collection of Early 
Wedgwood Ware 
FINE ENGLISH SILVER 
and Other Art Property 
belonging to 
Julian Armstrong 
Philip S. Dean 


AND OTHER OWNERS 


Public Sale 


January 10 and I! at 2 p.m. 


* 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 
OTTO BERNET, ARTHUR SWANN, 
LESLIE A. HYAM, Vice-Presidents 


EDWARD W. KEYES 
Secretary and Treasurer 
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The Shining Ones Appear to Christian: WILLIAM BLAKE 


Pilgrim’s Progress by Blake Discovered 


LAST YEAR Geoffrey Keynes, noted au- 
thority on William Blake, discovered in 
the library of the Marquess of Crewe 
a group of unedited, undescribed and 
totally unsuspected Blake watercolor 
drawings. Illustrations for Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, the 29 drawings have 
been brought to this country and are, 
through Jan. 5, on view at the Boston 
Museum. 

The Bunyan tale, one of the most 
widely read books in the English lan- 
guage and one which, outside of the 
Bible, has probably been translated into 
more tongues than any other, made a 
deep impression on Blake, and his il- 
lustrations for it are sensitive and im- 
aginative. The series, done between 1824 
and Blake’s death in 1827, begins with 
John Bunyan asleep in a den, continues 
with Christian’s adventures while on 
his pilgrimage and ends with his entry 
into the Wicket Gate. 

“Those qualities and characteristics 
we have learned to expect from Blake,” 


The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Boz on the Market To-day 

Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 

waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 


standard solander style. Three sizes. Each box 
holds 50 prints. 


Small Size. 14x19 in. $2.50 each. 
Large Size. 16x22 in. $2.50 each. 
Extra Large Size. 18x22 in. $3.00 each. 


Postpaid in United States. 
Alden Galleries 


615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 





says the Boston Museum Bulletin, “re- 
appear in the scenes where Christian’s 
Burden falls off at the sight of the 
Cross, in the Shining Ones Come to 
Christian, and Christian Beaten Down 
by Apollyon. Then for the episode of 
Christian and Faithful at Vanity Fair 
a note of ultra-modernity creeps in, and 
one has to look twice to make sure that 
the mountebanks in the foreground are 
not Picasso’s own inventions.” 

“Looking back over the various illus- 
trated editions of The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’ concludes the Boston report, 
“every admirer of the double art of 
Blake and Bunyan will regret that such 
a project was never realized.” 


Washington Printmakers 


In the nation’s capital, a group of 
artists has recently banded together to 
form the Washington Printmakers, with 
headquarters at 1628 H Street, N. W. 
Their aim is to work for mutual benefit 
and to produce “more and better prints 
at reasonable prices.”’ Each Friday eve- 
ning these artists will meet as a work- 
shop group for the purpose of experi- 
menting, discussing new developments 
in the print field. 

The initial undertaking of the Wash- 
ington Printmakers is the establish- 
ment of a Print-a-Month Club in co- 
operation with the Whyte Gallery, 
Washington’s most active commercial 
gallery. Under this plan 250 subscribers 
will receive one print per month for 
one year for the price of $12. 


Piranesi’s Prisons 


A set of prints of the rare Buzard 
edition of Piranesi’s Prisons was re- 
cently discovered by the Pennsylvania 
Academy amid the items of the John 
S. Phillips Collection. The set may be 
seen at the Academy until Jan. 5, aug- 
mented by later states loaned by Less- 
ing J. Rosenwald and Charles Sessler. 





Lone Star Prints 


Daas’ alert organization, the Lone 
Star Printmakers, has just issued its 
third portfolio of circuiting prints, con- 
taining 30 black-and-white prints by 16 
Texas artists. Vigorous in design and 
ranging from quiet landscapes to a 


-dramatic view of an operating room (by 


Jerry Bywaters), the show provides one 
of the most interesting selections of its 
kind yet issued by a group of Americans, 

The Dallas News, which supports its 
local artists to a greater comparative 
extent than any other newspaper in 
America, recently purchased one entire 
portfolio of 30 prints and reproduced 16 
in its rotogravure section, or one print 
by each of the artists. The News has 


| placed the entire portfolio on exhibition 


at its office. “Mr. John Rosenfield, as 
editor of the Amusement Section,” 
writes Alexandre Hogue, “continues to 
back up the News’ belief in Southwest- 
ern cultural development. I believe that 
there is probably not a city five times 
the size of Dallas with a newspaper de- 
voting one half as much space to art as 
does the Dallas Morning News.” 

Among the prints reproduced on the 
paper’s full page of art were Winter 
Landscape by Otis Dozier; a strong 
Deep Woods by Charles T. Bowling; a 
crisp study of machines, Hooking on 
Central Power by Hogue; an incisive 
portrait head, Italian Peasant Women 
by Edmund Kinzinger; a jolly Wreck 
of the Ruby by Don Brown; Bywaters’s 
cavernous and mysterious The Sur- 
geons; Ward Lockwood’s Adobe Work- 
ers; Everett Spruce’s Big Pine; Merritt 
Mauzey’s Down the River; Reveau Bas- 
sett’s ducks, Eleven O’Clock Flight; 
William Lester’s Mountain River; John 
Douglas’ The Well; William Elliott’s 
Trees in Arizona; and H. O. Robinson’s 
Liberty Church. 


FOR ONLY 
$1 


YOU OR YOUR FRIEND WILL 
RECEIVE THE NEXT 8 ISSUES 
OF THE ART DIGEST 


Each exciting issue contains “Where 
to Show” which offers suggestions 
to artists who wish to exhibit in 
regional, state or national shows. 





UPON RECEIPT OF $1, WE WILL SEND 
YOUR FRIEND EIGHT ISSUES OF THE 
ART DIGEST. [SINGLE COPIES 25c.] THIS 
TRIAL OFFER IS ONE OF THE BEST 
WAYS TO HELP THE MAGAZINE TO CRE- 
ATE ART INTEREST IN AMERICA. 


8 The Art Digest, 
8116 East 59th Street, 
§ New York, N. Y. 


| Please enter my order for your TRIAL OF- 


' FER, 8 issues, for which I enclose $1.00. 
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Bat-Winged Junks: Eve VAN EK 


A Travelogue in Sketches by Eve Van Ek 


WHEN her husband, who is Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, was awarded the 
Albert Kahn traveling fellowship in 
1928-29, Eve Van Ek eagerly packed up 
her pencils, crayons, India ink bottle, 
brushes and watercolors and determined 
to use this opportunity to record her 
impressions in a graphic manner. 

Sketches from these extensive travels 
will be on view (Jan. 6-18) at the Ar- 
gent Galleries, New York, where the 
artist earlier this year exhibited large 
oil paintings of Western mountain 
scenes. She and her husband visited 
through North and South Europe 
through Russia, the far Orient, the 


Given in Memoriam 


The John Herron Art Institute of In- 
dianapolis reports the gift of three port- 
folios of prints that bring to the Insti- 
tute’s print collection these important 
additions: 12 lithographs and 12 etch- 
ings by Childe Hassam, 46 lithographs 
by Bolton Brown and 12 etchings by 
Samuel Chamberlain. 

The Hassams, covering a wide range 
of subject matter, were a gift of Mrs. 
Childe Hassam and constitute a memor- 
ial to the famous American painter and 
printmaker. Also serving as a memorial 
to the artist are the Bolton Brown 
etchings, given by Mrs. Lucy Fletcher 
Brown. The Chamberlain etchings, all 
views of Yale University, were given by 
the University as a memorial to Fred- 
eric Murray Ayres, remembered as one 
of Indianapolis’ most prominent citizens 
and as a generous friend of the Herron 
Institute. 


Silk Screen Prints 


Silk screen. prints—the medium that 
is expected by its exponents to gain 
eventually an audience as widespread 
as the oldtime Currier & Ives lithos en- 
joyed—are on exhibition until Jan. 10 
at the Morton Galleries, New York. 
This large, varied exhibition includes 
work by most of the pioneers in this 
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Straits, and other distant corners of the 
world on an itinerary that reads like a 
list of all the places on the globe. And 
all the while Miss Van Ek worked 
ceaselessly to accumulate a large trav- 
elogue in sketches. 

Trained in art at the University of 
Iowa, where she combined her regular 
college studies with a course in paint- 
ing, Miss Van Ek has the honor of be- 
ing the first recipient of the university’s 
Master’s Degree in Painting. She has 
done much in the decorative arts, and 
her own home in Boulder, Colorado, is 
not only built from her own designs but 
also contains furnishings designed by 
and sometimes executed by herself. 


new art process, which received initial 
encouragement in the fine arts from the 
Federal Art Project. 

The show, which makes a bright, col- 
orful display, contains prints by Harry 
Gottlieb, Federico Castellon, Adolf 
Dehn, Harry Sternberg, Elizabeth Olds, 
R. Floethe, Will Barnett, Max Cohn, 
Mervin Jules, Hulda Robbins and num- 
erous others. 


Four Centuries of Prints 


The popular Print Room of the New 
York Public Library has announced that 
its present exhibition, which traces four- 
and-a-half centuries of printmaking his- 
tory, will not terminate on Dec. 31 as 
previously planned, but will, instead, be 
continued through April 30. The show, 
made up of 96 works selected from the 
Library’s portfolios, contains numerous 
masterpieces. 


Shows at California School 


To provide an avenue of recognition 
for unpublicized artists, the Fine Arts 
School and Gallery in San Francisco is 
organizing 12 monthly exhibitions dur- 
ing the coming year. Open to all artists 
at a $2 fee, the shows will include oils, 
watercolors, sculpture, graphic media 
and crafts. For details see page 28. 











Proper Packing... 


If your works of art are not prop- 
erly packed there is always the 
chance of damage. You need not 
have this worry if you let experi- 
enced men, such as we employ, pack 
and ship your works of art. Our 
73 years’ experience speaks for 
reliability. 

For safety’s sake—use Budworth. 

W. S. BUDWORTH & SON | 
(Since 1867) 
424 West 52nd St., New York City | 
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RAME wane 


Has your painting been rejected? 
We will make a hand carved, hand 
finished frame to suit the individual 
taste or the individual painting. 
Surprisingly moderate rates. 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 


605 Madison Ave., N. Y. ¢ PLaza 8-2818 
(bet. 57 and 58 St.—4th floor) 


LET ME PAINT FOR YOU 


Academician paints portraits from photographs and 
from miniatures. Will paint anything you may desire, 
such as Flowers, Miniatures, Copies, ete. Restores old 
paintings. Art instruction if desired. REASONABLE 
PRICES. Excellent references. 


H. ROSSMANN @ 810 West 183rd St. 
WaAdsworth 8-2639 © New York City 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 





BOCOUR HAND GROUND OIL COLORS. 

Conforms with the highest standards necessary 
for creating lasting pictures. Permanency guaran- 
teed. Powerful—no fillers used. OBTAINABLE 
AT YOUR DEALER! Send for literature. Bocour, 
2 West 15th Street, New York City. 





PICTURE FRAMES BY BRAXTON—Special 

rate to artists preparing for exhibitions—raw 
woods—inexpensive unusual frames—come in or 
write for cataloge—Braxton Art Company, 353 
East 58th St.. New York 


TWENTY NUMBERS FOR $3.00. That is the 

price of a subscription to the most exciting 
art magazine published today. By sending your 
art-conscious friends a Christmas subscription, 
you proffer a gift that is received 20 times dur- 


ing the year. The Art Digest, 116 East 59th 
Street, New York City. 
DRY PIGMENTS—tfull! strength cadmiums, co- 
balts, manganese blue, ete.—casein, gypsum, 
varnish gums, glues, Venice turpentine, etc. Mail 
order filled. Hatfield's Color Shop, Inc., 112 St. 
James Ave., Boston, Mass. Est. 1898. 
PICTURE FRAMES. Write for your copy “Art 
ist Exhibition Frames.’ Cata'og AD. Fredrix 
Co., 140 Sullivan Street, New York City. 
ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 
rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave., New York City. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 


Square, New York City. 


PRIVATE OWNER offers Charles Hawthorne 
oil $200; also two (Rayner) British water 
colors. 412 First Natl. Bank Bldg., 


Canton, Ohio. 
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Spanish Good Friday: MUIRHEAD BONE 
Drypoint in Parke-Bernet Sale 


Prints in Auction 


THE STAR SALE on the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries’ early January calendar falls 
on the evenings of the 9th and 10th, 
when etchings and engravings by a host 
of world-prominent contemporary and 
old master printmakers, augmented by 
a selection of oils and watercolors, will 
be offered for sale. 


Coming from several private collec- 
tions, the black and whites constitute a 
glittering offering that will enable col- 
lectors and dealers to fill out important 
corners of their portfolios. Ranking high 
among the contemporary works are a 
group of Muirhead Bone drypoints dom- 
inated by his famous Spanish Good Fri- 
day. 

Brockhurst is represented by his 
Black Silk Dress and Portrait of Henry 
Rushbury; Cameron, by several archi- 
tectural etchings, and Haden, by a large 
group of etchings and a fine proof of 
his mezzotint, The Early Riser. Benson 
finds a place with drypoints of game 
birds; Edmund Blampied, with two oils, 
and McBey by a series of watercolors 
of New York dock scenes done in 1930. 

Prominent among the works of older 
printmakers are Meryon’s Le Stryge (of 
the rare 4th state), Zorn’s Zorn and his 
Wife, Whistler’s Square House, Amster- 
dam, Zaandam and other London and 
Venetian plates; Van Dyck’s Erasmus; 
Rembrandt’s The Windmills, Triwmph 
of Mordecai, Christ Between His Par- 
ents Returning from the Temple and 
Landscape with a Cottage and a Large 
Tree, and works by Diirer, Haden, Pe- 
nell and others as important. These 
works are now on exhibition. 

Filling out Parke-Bernet’s schedule 
are the Hubbard furniture sale on the 
3rd and 4th, the Aldinger stamp sale 
on the 6th and 7th, the Armstrong an- 
tique furniture sale on the 10th and 
11th, the Fisher literary and Americana 
sale on the 15th, and the Blow furni- 
ture and decorations sale on the 18th. 
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Sales at Kende 


AFTER the annual Holiday breathing 
spell, the Kende Galleries in New York 
are resuming their auction activities on 
Jan. 11, when they put on exhibition 
the properties of Walter Reisinger and 
the late Hugo Reisinger. Scheduled for 
sale on the afternoons of Jan. 16 and 
17, the Reisinger collections bring to 
collectors a varied group of offerings 
ranging from Oriental rugs to French 
furniture. 

Holding a prominent place in this 
Kende sale is an important 17th cen- 
tury Flemish tapestry and a bronze 
sculpture, Rodin’s The Kiss. In the field 
of pictorial art there is a large group 
of paintings by, among others, Cazin, 
Jaques, Mauve and Robinson. Dominat- 
ing the printmakers represented are 
the noted American, Whistler, and the 
famed Swedish artist, Anders Zorn. 
Decorations, Oriental rugs and a varied 
collection of French furniture lend va- 
riety. Concluding the offerings at this 
Kende sale is a wide selection of French 
furniture, including fine period chairs, 
tables, side boards and other pieces. 


The Major’s Del Sarto 


Below Major Edward Bowes, “Ama- 
teur Hour” impresario for the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, stands proud- 
ly beside his newly acquired Andrea Del 
Sarto, for which he bid $12,000 at the 
recent Aldred auction sale at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, New York. This is 
the outstanding acquisition thus far 
made by the radio entertainer, who is 
a familiar bidder at New York art 
auctions. The painting, Holy Family 
with St. John, is one of only five Del 
Sartos in the United States, according 
to CBS publicity. It was purchased 
some years ago from the Spada family 
of Bologna for the reputed price of 
$150,000. Consent for its export was 
obtained from the Italian Government 
after a substantial contribution was 
made by the original American pur- 
chaser to Italy’s Beaux Arts Committee. 
It was then brought here in its origi- 
nal 16th century frame and displayed at 
the Metropolitan Museum during 1928 
and 1929. 





Auction Calendar 





Jan. 3 & 4, Friday & Saturday afternoons, Parke- 
Bernet Galleries: property of Mrs. Elisha Dyer 
Hubbard & estate of the late Edith Rockefeller 
McCormick; French furniture (including Direc- 
toire pieces); Georgian silver; table silver and 
porcelain: laces & linens; Oriental rugs: Brus- 
sels tapestry; valuable fur coats. Now on ex- 
hibition. 

Jan. 6, Monday afternoon, J. C. Morgenthau & 
Co.; property of various owners: Chinese and 
Japanese objects of art, including netsukes, 
snuff bottles, paintings and embroidery; bronze, 
copper, pewter, silver and jade pieces. On ex- 
hibition from Jan. 2. 

Jan. 6 & 7, Monday & Tuesday afternoons, Parke- 
Bernet Galleries; from collection of C. E. Al- 
dinger: U. S. stamps of prime importance & 
quality, including early & commemorative is- 
sues. Now on exhibition. 

Jan. 8, Wednesday evening Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies,; property of Arthur J. Neumark: Ist edi- 
tions of English & American authors; manu- 
scripts & autograph letters. Now on exhibition. 

Jan. 9 & 10, Thursday & Friday evenings, Parke- 
Bernet Galleries; from collections of Mrs. Sara 
Bustin and others: etchings & engravings by 
Zorn, Whistler, Cameron, Bone, Brockhurst, Ha- 
den, Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Meryon & others. 
Also 2 paintings by Blampied & watercolors by 
McBey & Bone. Now on exhibition. 

Jan. 10 & 11, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from collections of Ju- 
lian Armstrong & others: English & American 
antique furniture; notable collection of early 
Wedgwood; Queen Anne & Georgian silver; 
porcelains, Staffordshire ware; tapestries & Ori- 
ental rugs. On exhibition from Jan. 4. 

Jan. 15, Wednesday evening & Jan. 16, Thursday 
afternoon & evening. Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
property of Harold Fisher & others: Ist edi- 
tions, autograph letters & manuscripts, stand- 
ard sets, rare Americana & sporting prints in 
color. On exhibition from Jan. 11. 

Jan. 15 & 16, Wednesday & Thursday afternoons, 
Kende Galleries; from the collections of Walter 
and the late Hugo Reisinger: an important 17th 
cent. tapestry; Rodin’s The Kiss (bronze); 
French furniture, paintings, Oriental rugs and 
objects of art. On exhibition from Jan. 11. 

Jan. 15 & 16, Wednesday & Thursday afternoons, 
Kende Galleries; property of Walter Reisinger & 
others: etchings by Whistler & Zorn, Oriental 
rugs, decorations; French furniture; paintings 
by Cazin, Jacques, Mauve, Robinson & others: 
Flemish tapestry; Rodin’s The Hiss (bronze). 
On exhibition from Jan. 11. 

Jan. 18, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 

leries; collection of the late Mrs. George P. 

Blow: choice English furniture (some Ameri- 

can pieces), fine china. glass ware, silver & 

objects of art. On exhibition from Jan. 11. 
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The Auction Mart 








Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 


Paintings 
Daubigny: Landscape (P-B, Dodge-McGraw, 
SW) HAE >. Cosreiata sencuuihGies tusbaiaakpiecayitanteambtanseiensio’ $ 460 
Rowlandson: Travelers on the Epsom Road 
(drawing) (P-B, Jacobs)  ...........s.ccccseecseees 85 
Rowlandson: Morning at the Tavern (draw- 
REE, REE, NEED. ~ vncdnctudanct diode spa cetyatanne sane 80 
Rowlandson: Margate (drawing) (P-B, Ja- 
NINN 5 Grin etadaatninnactenectaeumeaiiaeiicns<umimamndannaiiesion 100 


Van Dyck (and Atelier): Lady Ca’herine 
Rivers and Lady Thimbleby (P-B, Jacobs) 500 
Lely, Sir Peter: Nell Gwynn (P-B, Jacobs) 800 
Alamanna and Vivarini: Polyptych Mounted 
as a Screen (P-B, Jacobs)  ...........cccceceeeeee 700 


Furniture, Tapestries, Etc. 

Lamerie, Paul: pair George I pierced silver 
MSG CITE, DACOUS) «oc... ckaccccsisescisccsccscces $ 800 

Storr, Paul: George III silver oval jardiniere 
eens, TINIE. sidcundotasctececonxelcdeonisassesickgense 600 

Storr, Paul: George III silver oval jardiniere 


SNE CaN. <-. dilnchdenkasbioneesinininravedusscsutenbatesens 500 
Crouch J. & Hannam, T.: George III silver 

2-handled tea tray (P-B, Jacobs) ............ 430 
Rodin: La Parque et la Convalescente (bronze 

group) (P-B, Dodge-McGraw, et al) ........ 850 


Rodin: Eternal Spring (bronze group) (P- 
B, Dodge-McGraw, et al) N. Acquavella.. 675 
MacMonies, Frederick: Pan of Rohallion 
(bronze statuette) (P-B, Dodge-McGraw, 


RN Ti credlnt cis ga debit ndgpabsceesenensalabxendsatys 240 
Bennett, W. J.: colored aquatint, City of 
Detroit, Mich. (K, White, Ley, et al) .... 650 
Flemish 17th cent. tapestry, The Burning of 
Sodom and Gomorrah (K, Breen) ............ 4,000 
Queen Anne walnut & needlepoint love seat 
(K, Breen) Mrs. Ruth Schnitz ................ 675 
English 18th cent. walnut & needlepoint 
armchairs (pair) (K, Breen) Willard 3. 
UNIS . inciuCcruneuddesteconciabvcouameibensguatintepsasies 500 
Kingwood commodes inclaid with palisander 
(pair) (K, Breen) J. A. Nesbitt ............ 540 
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Man’s Arts 


THE ARTS AND MAN. By Raymond 8. Stites. 
New York: Whittlesey House; 872 pp.; 1008 il- 
lustrations; $7.50. 


Reviewed by FRANK CASPERS 


AN IMPRESSIVE TOME has edged its way 
into the field of art books that tell all. 
And for readers who like their learning 
tightly compressed into palatable cap- 
sules this book, Raymond S. Stites’ The 
Arts and Man, is an event. It encom- 
passes a tremendous expanse of learn- 
ing, beginning with an essay on aesthe- 
tics and continuing with the art records 
of man from the Hunting and Agricul- 
tural ages down to 1940. It traces man’s 
painting, architecture, literature and 
music, and through them produces a 
sketchy, systematized history of civil- 
ization. 

Stites’ work does much the same job 
that Van Loon’s The Arts did, but not 
so entertainingly. Stites’ prose is that 
of the college professor (which, in fact, 
he is), while that of Van Loon has the 
lilt and pace of a writer accustomed to 
catching and holding the easily flagged 
interest of the reading public. 

Like all books that undertake to treat 
concisely of all the arts of all time, 
The Arts and Man chalks up both credit 
and debit entries. Bulking large on the 
former side is the book's ability to stim- 
ulate interest in many fascinating fields 
of knowledge, to kindle an aesthetic cu- 
riosity and to arouse desire to delve 
deeper into certain phases of the sub- 
jects treated. The very enormity of the 
field covered is a challenge to any in- 
telligent, inquiring mind. 

This same attribute—enormity of of- 
fering—also, however, provides the deb- 
it sheet with copy: its scope is so vast 
that the drastic compression needed to 
Squeeze it between two covers (even 
when they are separated by 872 jam- 
packed pages) necessarily distorts much 
of the material. Accuracy suffers, and 
details, patterns and relationships of 
patterns are often hazy. 

Ideally, a book that relates aesthetics, 
architecture, music, literature, sculp- 
ture and painting to history, philosophy 
and drama, would be the work of a 
number of experts all functioning ac- 
cording to a pre-arranged plan under 
the integrating direction of an editor. 
The undertaking is simply too vast for 
one mind. To know something of each 
field at every stage of civilization would 
necessarily be to know each but sketch- 
ily. Likewise, this vast work should be 
reviewed by a group of critics, each 
covering the sections that fall within 
his scope. 

If the section on American painting 
is typical, the book is marred by in- 
accuracies which, though mostly minor, 
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indicate a carelessness that lessens its 
value. The spelling of some names is 
garbled and there are such hasty state- 
ments as this: “By the end of the 19th 
century, other American painters, such 
as Winslow Homer and Rockwell Kent, 
again approached this dynamic aspect 
of nature with a certain rugged joy and 
healthy gusto.” Rockwell Kent, having 
been born in 1882, was only 18 at the 
end of the century and was certainly 
not the key figure the author suggests. 

Stites also hazards appraisals that 
will meet with certain opposition from 
critics and historians of painting. An 
instance: Rivera in his’ short-lived 
Rockefeller Center mural created a pic- 
ture “almost rivaling for its spiritual 
integrity, craftsmanship, and composi- 
tion the works of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michelangelo.” 

As a whole, the section on American 
art gives a cloudy picture, fits into its 
design but a few salient figures (al- 
though many minor talents are men- 
tioned) and produces largely a fuzzy 
impression. No pattern emerges with 
anything like clarity; and this, because 
of the immediacy of the topic, may be 
due to absence of historical perspective, 
or to material improperly digested. 

The general reader, however, will 
find in The Arts and Man a stimulating 
record. He should look on it as a quick 
panorama of man’s art production and 
not as a source, or reference, work 
whose every statement may be accept- 
ed as authoritative. The great wealth 
of information packed into this beauti- 
fully designed volume deserves at least 
an interested browsing. The 1008 re- 
productions, including eight very good 
color plates, bring the body of the book 
vividly to life and greatly enhance its 
value as an information source. It is, 
in sum, a big book, and well worth the 
price. 


Rackham on Majolica 


The British Library of Information in 
New York reports that the Catalogue 
of Italian Majolica in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, by Bernard Rackham, 
is now ready for distribution in the U. S. 
The work, which comes in two volumes, 
one containing text and the other plates, 
was on the press when war broke out 
and the Museum evacuated. 


By Professor Philipp 


The Herald Tribune recently carried 
a photograph of Robert Philipp, visit- 
ing professor of art and resident paint- 
er at the University of Illinois, stand- 
ing beside a portrait by him of Dr. Ar- 
thur Cutts Willard, president of the 
university. The portrait will hang in 
the University of Illinois’ Architecture 
Building. 


Current and out-of-print 


Books on Fine and Applied Art 


Collotype Reproductions at Bargain Prices 
Browsers welcome—Lists free 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 





A MAN AND A DREAM: THE BOOK OF 
GEORGE W. STEVENS, by Nina Spalding 
Stevens. Hollywood: Hollycrofters, Inc.; 
223 pp.; illustrated; $3. 

An understanding biography of the 
man whose vision, patience and deter- 
mination brought into existence one of 
the nation’s influential museums. Stev- 
ens began the Toledo Museum in a 
rented building and with Edward D. 
Libbey saw it grow to fame both 
through the quality of its collections 
and for its widespread activities as a 
dynamic community force. 

* 

How To Draw THE Cat, by Mabel L. 
Greer. Pelham, New York: Bridgman 
Publishers, Inc.; 57 pp.; more than 100 
reproductions; $2.50. 

The invitation expressed by Miss 
Greer in her opening sentence, “Come 
into my book and meet the nicest cats,” 
is one no cat lover should pass up. 
The author’s illuminating text and her 
superbly reproduced drawings provide 
an enchanting gallery of cat subjects. 

+ 

Woop ScutptureE, by John Rood. Ath- 
ens, Ohio: The Lawhead Press; 31 pp.; 
20 reproductions; $1. 

John Rood, Ohio sculptor, reviews 
through text and reproduction his ca- 
reer to date and comments on life in 
general and his own in particular. 

a 

SPACE IN MEDIEVAL PAINTING AND THE 
FORERUNNERS OF PERSPECTIVE, by Miriam 
Schild Bunim. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press; 225 pp. of text, 32 pp. of 
reproductions; $5. 

A scholarly, yet lucid, discourse on 
the earlier history of spatial representa- 
tion and the steps leading to perspec- 
tive. Orientating the field of medieval 
painting to the Renaissance, the book 
exhaustively traces its topic from the 
Carolingian period through the 14th 
century. 

€ 


ITALIAN PRIMITIVES, by Stephan Bour- 
geois; DESIGN Topay, by Walter Baer- 
mann; CHINESE ArT, by Kar] With. Pasa- 
dena, Calif.: Esto Publishing Co.; pam- 
phlet size; each 10c. 

Three informative pamphlets of the 
“Enjoy Your Museum” series, edited by 
Carl Thurston. Illuminating, concise and 
clear expositions keyed to language of 
the laymen. 

* 


CATALOGUE OF ITALIAN MAJOLICA IN THE 
VICTORIA & ALBERT Museum, by Bernard 
Rackham. London: Board of Education. 
Vol. 1: 485 pp. of text; $3.90. Vol. 2: 
222 plates; $4.90. 

Comprehensive, scholarly catalogue of 
a world-famous collection which follows 
the evolution of style unhampered by 
geographic classifications. A “must” for 
all museums and collectors of Majolica. 

a 

PENCIL BROADSIDES, by Theodore Kaut- 
zky. New York: Reinhold Publishing 
Corp.; 72 pp.; profusely illustrated; $2. 

A master draughtsman and pencil 
technician tells how it is done. The 
author treats of everything from fun- 
damental strokes to drawing trees, tex- 
tures and composition. 
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Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA ART ASS'N ANNUAL, Feb. 1-15, 
at High Museum. All media. Open to art- 
ists of Fulton, DeKalb and Cobb counties. 
Jury. No fee. Prizes. Last date for entry 
ecards and exhibits: Jan. 24. For cards 
write: High Museum of Art, 1262 Peach- 
tree Street, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Baltimore, Md. 


MARYLAND ARTISTS ANNUAL, Feb. 28 
to Mar. 30, at Baltimore Museum. Open 
to artists resident in or born in Maryland. 
All media. No fee. Cash prizes. Last day 
for return of entry cards: Feb. 1. Dates 
for arrival of exhibits: Feb. 3, 4, 5. For 
blanks write: Leslie Cheek, Jr., Director, 
Baltimore Museum. 


Chicago, Hl. 
HOOSIER SALON, 17th Annual, Jan. 25 to 


Feb. 8, at the Marshall Field Galleries, Chi- 
cago. Open to all Indiana artists. Media: 
oil, watercolor, prints & sculpture. Jury. 
More than $3,000 in prizes. Last date for 
arrival of entries: Jan. 18. For details & 
entry cards write Mrs. C. B. King, Hoosier 
Salon, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


SANITY IN ART’S 2nd ANNUAL, Feb. 1-29, 
at Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Open to mem- 
bers. All media. Jury. $1,200 in prizes. 
Last date for arrival of entries: Jan. 10. 
For cards & information write: John H. 
Seaman, Exhibition Director, Stevens Ho- 
tel, 7th St. & Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Dallas, Texas 

TEXAS GENERAL EXHIBITION, Feb. 2- 
15, at Dallas Museum, then two weeks 
each at museums in Houston, San Antonio 
and Tulsa. Open to all Texas & Oklahoma 
artists. All media. No fee. Jury. $300 in 
prizes. Last date for return of entry cards: 
Jan. 22. Closing date for exhibits, Jan. 27. 
For information write: Richard Foster 
Howard, Director, Dallas Museum. 


East Orange, N. J. 

NEW JERSEY WATERCOLOR & SCULP- 
TURE SOCIETY ANNUAL, March 1-31. 
East Orange, N. J., Art Center. Open to all 
New Jersey artists. Media: sculpture & 
watercolor. Last date for return of entry 
cards: Feb. 26. Last date for arrival of 
exhibits: March 1. For entry cards write 
Kent Coes, 28 Gates Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


Hartford, Conn. 


HARTFORD WOMEN PAINTERS’ 13th AN- 
NUAL, Feb. 1-19, at the Morgan Memorial, 
Hartford, Conn. Open to Connecticut art- 
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ists within 25 miles of Hartford. Media: 


oil, watercolor, pastel, sculpture, black and 
white. Jury. Fee: $2 for non-members. $25 
prize. For entry cards write: Muriel Al- 
vord, 1033 Prospect Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


HONOLULU ARTISTS’ ANNUAL, March 4- 
18, at Honolulu Academy of Art. Open to 
members. All media. No fee. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Last date for entries, March 4. For 
blanks write: Archie Eriksson, Honolulu 
Academy, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


MIDWESTERN ARTISTS ANNUAL, Feb. 1 
to 28, at Kansas City Art Institute. Open 
to residents of Mo., Kan., Nebr., Iowa, 
Okla., Ark., Texas, Colo., and New Mex- 
ico. Media: oil, sculpture, watercolor, pas- 
tel, graphic arts. Jury. Cash prizes. Last 
date for arrival of exhibits: Jan. 22. For 
information write: Kansas City Art In- 
stitute, 4415 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City. 


New Haven, Conn, 

PAINT & CLAY CLUB'S 40th EXHIBI- 
TION, March 11-29, at Public Library, 
New Haven, Conn. Open to all artists. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture & prints. Last date for arrival 
of entries: March 1. For entry cards 
write: Elizabeth B. Robb, 66 Vista Ter- 
race, New Haven. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY AND 
NEW YORK WATERCOLOR CLUB COM- 
BINED ANNUAL, Feb. 7-23, at Fine Arts 
Building, New York City. Open to all art- 
ists. Media: watercolor and pastel. Fee: $1 
for non-members. Jury. $500 in_ prizes. 
Last date for arrival of exhibits: Jan. 30. 
For blanks write: Exhibition Secretary, 
American Watercolor Society, 215 W. 57th. 


Oakland, Cal. 

OAKLAND’S OIL PAINTING ANNUAL, 
March 2 to 30, at Oakland Art Gallery. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil & oil tem- 
pera. No fee. Three juries (conservative, 
intermediate, radical). Cash awards. Last 
date for arrival of exhibits: Feb. 22. For 
information & cards write: Oakland Art 
Gallery, Oakland, Calif. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 

PARKERSBURG FINE ARTS CENTER'S 
ANNUAL, April 27 to May 19, at Fine 
Arts Center, Parkersburg, W. Va. Open to 
residents & former residents of Ohio, Pa., 
Va., and W. Va. Media: Oil & watercolor. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Fee: $1 plus $1 per 
crate. Last date for arrival of entries: 
April 7. For blanks write: Parkersburg 
Fine Arts Center, 317 Ninth St., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PITTSBURGH'S 
3ist ANNUAL, Feb. 12 to March 12, at 
Carnegie Institute. Open to members. Jury. 
No fee. Media: oil, watercolor, black & 
white, sculpture, crafts. 17 cash prizes; up 
to $1,000 for purchases. Last date for re- 
turn of cards: Jan. 11. Last date for ar- 
rival of exhibits: Jan. 22. For blanks 
write: Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, 
222 Craft Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BRITAIN DELIVERS THE GOODS 


INCE the outbreak of War in Europe, we have received 

many inquiries as to our ability to keep customers supplied 
with Winsor & Newton products due to War conditions in 
England where these products are manufactured. 


E can assure our customers that, although there have 
been occasional delays in completing orders, we are 
nevertheless receiving regular shipments from England and 
have had no advice of any shortage of material. Consequently 


we believe that we will be able to maintain supplies for an 


indefinite period. 


|" confirmation of the above statement, we would point out 
that out of eighty-four shipments dispatched to us from 
England since the outbreak of War, we have lost only one and 
we think this record speaks for itself. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST 


NEW YORK CITY 


Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd., at Wealdstone, England 
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Pertiand, Me. 


PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ARTS’ 58th AN- 
NUAL, March 2-30, at Sweat Memorial 
Art Museum. Open to all U. S. and Can- 
adian artists. Media: oil, watercolor, pas- 
tel. Fee: $1 to non-members. Jury. No 
prizes. Last date for return of entry cards: 
Feb. 10. Last date for arrival of exhibits: 
Feb. 15. For blanks write: Bernice Breck, 
Sweat Memorial Art Museum, 111 High 
St., Portland, Me. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


MONTHLY EXHIBITIONS OF THE FINE 
ARTS SCHOOL AND GALLERY, 415 
Jackson St., San Francisco. New show 
each month. Open to all artists. No jury. 
No prizes. Fee: $2 for each entry. Media: 
oil, watercolor, sculpture, graphic art & 
crafts. Last date for arrival of entries: 
10th of each month. For information write: 
Edward E. M. Joff, Director, Fine Arts 
School and Gallery, 415 Jackson St., San 
Francisco. 


Santa Cruz, Calif. 

ART LEAGUE’S 12th ANNUAL, Feb. 2-16, 
Civic Auditorium, Santa Cruz, Calif. Open 
to all California artists. Jury. $265 in 
prizes. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel. Last 
date for submitting work: Jan. 25. For 
eards and information write: Santa Cruz 
Art League, Box 122, Seabright, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 

NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS’ 13th AN- 
NUAL, March 5 to April 6, at the Seattle 
Art Museum. Open to all artists. Jury. 
Purchase prizes. Media: blockprints, en- 
gravings, etchings, lithographs, monotypes 
and silk screen. Last date for return of 
entry blanks: Feb. 24. Last date for ar- 
rival of exhibits: Feb. 27. For prospectus 
write: Frieda Portmann, Secretary, North- 
west Printmakers, 1818—20th Ave., Se- 
attle, Wash. 


Springfield, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE'S 22nd AN- 
NUAL, March 1-31, at the Springfield Mu- 
seum. Open to League members. Media: 
oils, watercolors, sculpture, graphic arts 
& crafts. Fee: $5 membership dues (less 
$2 for 60 day payment). Jury. $250 in 
prizes. Last date for entry cards and ex- 
hibits: Feb. 25. For blanks write: Miss 
Louise Lochridge, Secretary, 17 Garfield 
St., Springfield, Mass. 


Washington, D. C. 


CORCORAN BIENNIAL OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY AMERICAN PAINTING, March 23 
to May 4, 1941, at the Corcoran Gallery 
in Washington, D. C. Open to all American 
artists. Medium: oil. No fee. Jury. $5,000 
in prizes. Last date for return of entry 
cards: Feb. 18. Last date for arrival of 
exhibits: Feb. 25 (in New York), March 
3 (in Washington, D. C.) For blanks and 
full information write: C. Powell Minne- 
gerode, Director, Corcoran Gallery. 


SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON ARTISTS’ 
50th ANNUAL, Jan. 21 to Feb. 23, at the 
Corcoran Gallery, Washington, D. C. Open 
to all Washington (D. C.), Maryland & 
Virginia artists. Media: oil & sculpture. 
Fee: $1 for non-members. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Last date for return of cards: 
Jan. 15. Last date for arrival of exhibits: 
Jan. 21. For blanks write: Mrs. Cora D. 
Kimberly, Secretary, 2112—O St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Santa Cruz’ 12th Annual 


The Santa Cruz Art League has set 
Feb. 2-16 aside for its 12th annual ex- 
hibition of oils, watercolors and pastels. 
A state-wide show, the annual is open 
to all California artists. The local jury 
which, besides selecting the exhibits, al- 
lots the $100 purchase prize and the 
$165 in additional prizes, is composed 
of Thomas A. McGlynn, Mrs. Florence 
Earnist and Paul Whitman. 

Officers of the sponsoring league are 
Margaret E. Rogers (president), L. E. 
De Joiner (vice-president), Lucy G. 
Stockfleth (secretary), Cor de Gavere 
(treasurer) and Maria Sanchez Rodgers 
(membership secretary). 


Sanity in Art’s Bulletin 


The Society for Sanity in Art has, un- 
der the direction of its president, Mrs. 
Josephine Hancock Logan, issued a bul- 
letin carrying a complete report of the 
Society’s recent and planned activities. 
It also announces data on the Society’s 
forthcoming 2nd annual show. 
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Competitions 


PACKAGING: 10th annual All-America Pack- 
age Competition, sponsored by ‘Modern 
Packaging Magazine.” Open to all. Any 
package, display or illustration of pack- 
aging machinery installation, which has 
reached the market during 1940 is eligible 
for entry. Three major awards within each 
group. Closing date Jan. 6. Apply: All- 
America Package Competition, Chanin 
Bldg.; 122 East 42nd St., New York City. 


CANDLE DESIGN: “Design-a-Candle’’ com- 
petition, sponsored by Manhattan Wax & 
Candle Co., Inc. Cash prizes totalling $150 
(first prize $50). Closine date: Jan. 15. 
Designs may be submitted in form of pen- 
cil, crayon, (etc.) drawings, or plastic ma- 
terial such as soap, clay, wax, etc. For in- 
formation address: Manhattan Wax & 





Candle Co., Ine. (Room 707), 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

SOAP SCULPTURE: 17th annual competi- 
tion for small soap sculptures in white 


soap for Proctor & Gamble prizes. Closes 
May 15. Three classes: Advanced Ama- 
teur, Senior and Junior. Prizes total $2.200. 
Apply for entry blanks to: National Soap 
Sculpture Committee, 80 East 11th St., 
New York City. 


TEXTILE DESIGNS: $3,000 cash prize. con- 
test conducted by ““Women’s Wear” (Fair- 
child Pub.), closing date Jan. 10. Open to 
all. Several classifications for prize awards, 
viz., drapery, floor covering, dress, etc. Top 
prizes $150. Designs to be exhibited at 
N. Y. Museum of Costume Art. Address: 
Mrs. Elizabeth Crawford, the Fairchild 
Library, 3 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 


GOVERNMENT MURAL: Section of Fine 
Arts competition for $12,000 mural for the 
lobby of War Department Building. Wash- 
ington. Closing date for designs April 1. 
Jury: Boardman Robinson, Mitchell Sip- 
orin, Gifford Beal, Gilbert S. Underwood 
and William Dewey Foster (latter two are 
architects). Theme suggested: function of 
the War Dept. Apply: Edward Bruce, Sec- 
tion of Fine Arts, 7th & D. Sts. S. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT SCULPTURES: Section of 
Fine Arts competition for two sculpture 
groups and one relief for War Department 
Building, Washington. Amount: $24,000 
each. Jury: Wm. Zorach, Edgar Miller, 
Carl Milles, Gilbert Underwood and Wil- 
liam Foster. Closing date May 1. Applv: 
Edward Bruce, Section of Fine Arts, 7th 
& D. Sts., Washington, D. C. 


INDUSTRIAL 
ern Art competition 
category. Open to residents of Mexico. 
Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicara- 
gua, Costa Rica, Panama, Cuba, Domini- 
can Republic, Haiti, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Par- 
aguay, Uruguay, and Argentina. Closes 
Jan. 15. Jury same as above. Prize win- 


DESIGN: Museum of Mod- 


for designs in any 


ners (several) will receive round-trip 
ticket to New York plus $1,000 expense 
bill to contact North American market. 


Prospective entrants write immediately to 
Eliot F. Noyes, Museum of Modern Art, 
11 West 53rd St., New York City, U. S. A. 


PHELAN FELLOWSHIPS: two fellowships 
in watercolor and sculpture, each worth 
$900, offered for 1941-1942 from the es- 
tate of the late Senator James D. Phelan. 
Applicants must be native-born Californi- 
ans between 20 and 30. Competition closes 
Feb. 15. Application must be made on 
special forms obtainable from the Phelan 
Award in Literature and Art, 507 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco. 


Student Aid 


In lieu of sending its fellows to Rome, the 
American Academy in Rome will hold 
competitions in 1941 for five cash prizes 
of $1,000 each in the fields of painting, 
sculpture, landscape architecture, musical 
composition and architecture. Competitions 
are open to unmarried men, U. S. citizens, 
not over 30 years of age. Write for par- 
ticulars (and state subject interested in) 
to the Executive Secretary, American 
Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Last date for applications, 
March 1, 1941. 


Georgia Gets New Art Building 


The University of Georgia’s depart- 
ments of art, music and drama are now 
housed in a new $300,000 building which 
includes studios, lecture rooms and a 
modernly appointed art gallery. Well 
lighted corridors will be used for print 
exhibitions and student shows. Lamar 
Dodd is art department head and John 
Held, Jr., Carnegie artist-in-residence. 


January 1, 1941 


The Field of American Art Education 


Connaway to Teach 


MANY NOTABLE marine painters, in- 
cluding the venerable Homer and the 
late Frederick Waugh, found inspira- 
tional material on Monhegan Island, 18 
miles off the coast of Maine. Sur- 
rounded by the surging Atlantic and 
rugged of coastline, Monhegan is now 
the scene of Jay Connaway’s activities. 

Connaway, who concluded a success- 
ful one-man show last fortnight at the 
Macbeth Gallery, has announced that 
during the coming summer he will un- 
dertake to train a limited number of 
advanced students and artists in marine 
painting. Connaway doesn’t like the 
words “teach,” or “class,” or “criti- 
cism.” He prefers to talk of helping 
young talents who are willing to work. 
“If they can take it,” he says, “I want 
to give them the benefit of what I know 
about marine painting.” No amateurs 
need apply. 

Connaway’s marine group will begin 
work on June 15 and continue active 
through Sept. 15. In describing the is- 
land, the artist points out that the Mon- 
hegan headlands “are massive, colorful 
and pleasing of design. Its foregrounds 
are varied and colorful; its forest is 
interesting, with characteristic wind- 
blown trees, and its deep water is clear 
and green even in storms, the surf be- 
ing the heaviest on our coast. Fish 
houses, fishermen, fishing boats are all 
paintable.” In short, Connaway con- 
cludes, “Monhegan is a darn good place 
to paint.” 


Allen’s Boston School Opens 


The Allen School of Painting, with a 
faculty comprising Charles Curtis Al- 
len, Charles E. Heil, Marion Sharman 
and Loring W. Coleman, Jr., opens its 


the hans hofmann 





winter session in Boston on Jan. 6. Em- 
phasizing professional instruction in oil, 
watercolor and tempera, classes will be 
held daily through April 30. 
Technique, life drawing and paint- 
ing, landscape and composition will be 
taught to beginners and advanced stu- 
dents. At the close of the semester 
scholarships will be awarded to three 
leading students who have been in at- 
tendance during the entire term. 


To See Themselves as Craftsmen 


At the School of Design in Chicago, 
where students “must learn to see 
themselves as designers and craftsmen 
who will make a living by furnishing 
the community with new ideas and use- 
ful products,” the spring semester opens 
Feb. 3. Under the direction of L. Mo- 
holy-Nagy, the school functions through 
graduated workshops where students 
work constantly on practical problems. 


Norwich Enters 50th Year 


The Norwich Art School, now under 
the direction of Charlotte Fuller East- 
man, has issued a Bulletin which traces 
its 50 years of continuous activity. Be- 
sides a complete history of this Con- 
necticut institution, the booklet lists 
present and past faculty members and 
a large number of former students now 
active in the various art fields. 


No Trips to Rome This Year 


This year the American Academy in 
Rome will depart from its custom of 
awarding fellowships to American art- 
ists for study in Italy, and instead will 
offer several $1,000 scholarships for 
study in American universities. Details 
of this open competition are listed in 
the “Competitions” column at the left. 


school of fine arts 


52 west Sth street + new york city * phone: gramercy 5-9714 


morning: afternoon.evening 


THE SCHOOL 


CATALOGUE ON ia tS) — ADDRESS ra) 


ART CLASSE 


DRAWING @ PAINTING » SCULPTURE @ COMMERCIAL ART WOOD ENGRAVING 
FRANK MECHAU in charge 


HARRY CARNOHAN 
MARIO COOPER 


ORONZIO MALDARELLI 
HANS ALEXANDER MUELLER 


OF THE WORCESTER 


classes 


ART MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 


LE Ee LL 1328 Ais 38 MASSACHUSETTS 





COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


EAST HALL 
1145 Amsterdam Ave. 


REGISTRATION 
SECOND SEMESTER FEB. 3-8 


ALOIS FABRY, Jr. 
HENRY J. MELOY 
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NOV. thru MAY 1947 BRoAoway 


NEW YORK CITY 


PAINTING CLASS 


For serious students who 
desire a professional career 
in all phases of painting. 


Start any time—Inquire today 
1947 Broadway 


M.A. RASKO Nev’ vore“ciy 


School of Design for Women 
96th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fi 


-*% arts, advertising. Stage 
cra petry, elry, pottery. 
UNSTITUTE seco: trainin: B74 apee 


dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
OF N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GUY PENE DU BOIS 


Morning & afternoon classes in Painting, 
Drawing—all mediums. Daily personal 
criticism for beginners & advanced students. 
Enroll at any time 
Write for full particulars. 
20 West 10th Street, New York City 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


Professional and technical training in 
Painting, Seulptere, Ceramic, Graphic Arts, !lustration, 
Industrial and Advertising Design, Interiers, Fashion. 

School term September 30 to May 25 
Exceptionally low tuition. Illustrated catalogue. 
4407 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City, Me. 












CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, ANATOMY, 
Design, Etching. 


Armin Hansen, A.N.A. — Finn Frolich — Patricia 
Cunningham — Paul Whitman — John Cunningham 


Catalogue . . . Kit Whitman, Director 
P. O. Box A.l., Carmel, California. 


CHARLES CAGLE 
STUDIO PAINTING GROUP 


Information: 
CHARLES CAGLE, 78 WEST 55th STREET—C0-5-0759 





THOUSANDS of STUDENTS 


Artists and teachers have improved their 
portraits, landscapes and commercial art by 
the VISION TRAINING HOME COURSE from 


nature instead of copies. Six months for $35 
includes materials worth $20. Personal in- 
struction. St. Petersburg, Fla., Winters; Booth- 
bay Harbor, Me., Summers. Address: 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, IN 





ALLEN SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN, A.N.A. 
DIRECTOR 


Catalogue on Request 
Room 609—108 Transit Building 
Massachusetts Ave. ¢ Boston, Mass. 










SCHOOL of SCULPTURE 
214-216 East 34th Street, N. Y. C. 
CONDUCTED BY 
URBICI SOLER 


CLAY MODELLING » STONE CUTTING » WOOD CARV- 
ING @ LIFE DRAWING © CASTING » TERRA COTTA 


Summer School, Glacier Park, Mont. 





John Ett! Dies 


JOHN ETTL, sculptor and inventor of 


the Ettl machine for enlarging sculp-- 


ture, died Dec. 22 in his New York 
apartment after an illness of several 
months. He was 68 years old. 

Born in Budapest, Mr. Ett] studied 
sculpture in that city’s Academy of Art 
and in Vienna and Paris. When only 20 
years old he was commissioned to carve 
the decorative work on Czar Alexander 
III’s coach. In 1898 Mr. Ett] came to 
America and shortly afterwards in- 
vented his apparatus for transferring 
the dimensions of a sculptural model 
to the large, full-sized work. Along the 
lines of a three-dimensional pantograph, 
it formed the basis of the Ettl sculp- 
ture supply business. 

The inventor and his two sculptor 
sons, Alex and Charles, also enlarged 
statues designed for public monuments, 
including the Jeanne d’Arc monument 
on New York’s Riverside Drive, the 
pediment sculptures of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court and the Archives build- 
ings in Washington and sculptures for 
the Chicago Century of Progress Ex- 
position. From 1936 to 1939 Mr. Ettl, 
who also modeled busts of many presi- 
dents, Lincoln and Roosevelt included, 
conducted his own school of sculpture 
in New York City. 

Surviving, besides the sons, Alex and 
Charles, are his widow, Mrs. Anna Ett], 
and a daughter, Mrs. James V. Bennett, 
wife of the director of the U. S. Bureau 
of Prisons. 


N. Y. U. Drops Architecture 


According to recent announcement, 
New York University has decided that 
its School of Architecture and Allied 
Arts should be discontinued at the close 
of the present school year. This deci- 
sion “is based on no dissatisfaction with 
the work of the school or with its rec- 
ord. It is based purely upon financial 
considerations. Hard pressed as it is to- 
day and as it very likely will be in the 
uncertain years ahead, the University 
has felt that it could no longer afford 
this strain upon its resources.” 

Accompanying the announcement was 
extensive data on the success of the 
school and its students. Most of the 
graduates are employed, and during the 
past decade students have taken prizes 
totaling $31,200. 


Forty Years of the Ballet 


The Ballet Since 1900 will be the 
theme of an exhibition scheduled for 
the galleries of the Junior League in 
New York City from Jan. 6 to the 11th. 
Arranged under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Carleton Palmer, the show con- 
tains the work of such varied painters 
as Jon Corbino, Reginald Marsh, Waldo 
Peirce, John Steuart Curry, Georgio de 
Chirico and Paval Tchelitchew. There 
are also designs by Nicholas de Molas, 
Robert Edmund Jones, Leon Bakst and 
Alexander Benois. 


ASMUSSEN & SON 
Casting of Sculpture in Stone 


Texture and color to suit 
each individual piece. 


410 East 32nd Street, NW. Y. C. — CAledonia 5-1443 


California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 





Regular Session August to May 
Fine and applied arts; teacher training; 
interior decoration. Catalogue on request. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
San Francisco 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CIKOVSKY 
LAHEY 













LAURENT 
WEISZ STUBBS 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 
Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 







GRAND CENTRAL 
OseRsR cer ART 


DRAWING . PAINTING . SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION . COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
FASHIONS . DESIGN . ADVERTISING ART 
1NTERTOR DECORATION 
Two year Certificate courses in Commercial Art, 
Interior Decoration. Individual Instruction. Day, 
eve., children classes. Enroll at any time. 
Catalogue. Edmund Greacen, WN. A., Director. 
7001 Grand Central Terminal, New York b 


Cleveland 
4 School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 

lliwstrated Catalog A. on Request 


IRGHPEN ART SCHOOL 


Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Catalogue on request. 

624 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eldorado 5-7871 











PAINTING CLASSES 


BRACKMAN 


AFTS, BEGINNING 
FEB, 3 


EVES. BEGINNING 
JAN. 20 


THE INSTITUTE ar tue acavemy oF music 
30 LAFAYETTE AVE. BROOKLYN ST 3.6700 





WILLIAM FISHER 
CLASSES IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
STILL LIFE - FIGURE - PORTRAIT - LANDSCAPE 

Write for information 
8th ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


39 East 8th Street e New York City 
GRamercy 5-7159 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illustration 
industrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 64th Year 
Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Director, B’klyn, N. Y. 


ART SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES: 
Circulation more than 12,500. Advertis- 
ing: $6.75 per inch. For information ad- 
dress: THe Art Dicest, 116 East 59th 
Street, N. Y. C. 


The Art Digest 
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SCHOOL of FINE & 


ABBO COMMERCIAL ART 


Winter Session September 15 to June 15 
Register now 


1143 Conn. Ave.,N.W., Washington, D.C. 





OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


MINNEAPOLIS ARI 







Copr. No. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 





School of 


‘ndowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 
Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, INTERIOR Dec- 


ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scutoot Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Haro L. Butter, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


RINGLING *“n" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
design. Out- 















art including commercial art and costume 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


Sarasota, 

ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume 
Design and ali Crafts. History of Art. 
Anatomy and Composition. Advertising 
Art, Illustration, Design. Students may 
live on University campus and enjoy 

many university activities. 
Second Semester opens February 3, 1941 

For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 





Room 20 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


YLAND 


Po 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 
















WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Classes 

In Portrait Painting and Lithography 
June to September 


Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New 
In the Adirondacks 








York 


Now is the time to begin your Win- 
ter school advertising. Rates: $6.75 per 
inch. Address: ArT DIGEST, 116 E. 59 St., 
New York, N. Y. 


January 1, 1941 


57th Street in Review 


[Continued from page 19] 


Edouard Rigele shows several deep-sea 
subjects. Others in the show are Francis 
Dixon, John D. Whiting, Anderson, Rob- 
ert Carlyle, Bart Bonner, and Winfield 
S. Hoskins. 


Pro and a Severe Con 

The “gayest” show of the holiday sea- 
son according to Emily Genauer, was 
furnished by Henriette Hoopes at the 
Knoedler Galleries where the hunt, the 
bull fight, and portraits were celebrated 
with grace and elegance. Although many 
of the paintings were too smooth for 
her taste, the World-Telegram critic 
found Miss Hoopes’ delineation of the 
bull fight “wonderful.” 

Melville Upton, on the other hand, 
had severe things to say about Miss 
Hoopes’ art, and about her sponsors. 
Her art, said he, “is dashing, flippant, 
pretentious, worldly, hasty—and cheap. 
She is sponsored in the catalogue by 
Ernest Hemingway, doubtless because 
some of the pictures are of bull-fights; 
by Harry A. Bull, doubtless because 
some of the drawings are of fox-hunt- 
ing episodes, and by Roger Beirne 
doubtless because he had to. At least 
one of the trio should have known bet- 
ter.” 


Hebald Is Coming Along 

Milton Hebald, the recent exhibitor 
at A.C.A., is still experimenting and 
still in the process of working out a 
style in his sculpture, according to How- 
ard Devree of the Times. Devree found 
bold innovations in certain pieces, over- 
tones of folk art in others, but “some 
of the work is decidedly mature and 
stands on its own in its own right. 

“Hebald is a vital and constructive 
young artist for whom we shall surely 
hear more and one who gives promise 
of steady growth.” 


Leila Usher’s Sculpture 


Leila Usher was another sculptor with 
a holiday exhibition, held at the Mor- 
ton Gallery. Of the small pieces in 
bronze, plaster and bas relief, Margaret 
Breuning of the Journal-American found 
Miss Usher most successful in the lat- 
ter group. There is in Miss Usher’s 
work, she added, “a fine sense of scale 
as well as fluency of contours in decora- 
tive patterns.” 


In the Offing 


Among the array of shows that pick 
up the New Year is a group of “Land- 
marks in Modern Art” at the Matisse 
Gallery, containing a _ six-foot-by-four 
painting of clowns by Rouault, and one 
of Derain’s new kitchen still lifes. 

The one-man shows in the offing will 
bring potent talent to the forefront. 
The A.C.A. presents Robert Gwathmey, 
whose Whitney oil this year evoked 
much favorable comment; Ann Brock- 
man, one of the most serious women 
painters, will be shown. at Kleemann’s; 
Durand-Ruel will stage a Monet exhibi- 
tion; that sturdy and neglected inde- 
pendent, Joseph Stella, will exhibit at 
the Associated American Artists; early 
paintings by Hopper will be at Rehn’s; 
new paintings by Doris Lee, who also 
made a Whitney hit, will be on view at 
the Walker Galleries. 





BUTS SLL eS 
OF THE LG bi 


« Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Illustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
The enrolment records of this—the 
oldest fine arts school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 

Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


y WATERCOLOR 

0 HARA SCHOOLS 
WINTER — TUCSON, ARIZ. 
JAN. 15———TO MAR. 1, 1941 


Write: Mrs. Gerry Peirce, Governor’s Corner, N. Court St., Tucses 
SUMMER SCHOOL—Goose Rocks Beach, Me. 











Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 16, 
1940, to May 31, 1941. Fer 
information address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Directer 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohie 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


WINTER ART SCHOOL 
September 21, 1940 to May 24, 1941 


INSTRUCTORS: Boardman Robinson, Otis Dozier, Lawrence 
Barrett Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 
Cartooning, Mural Painting and Design, Lithography 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colerado 


Boston Museum scroe 


© painting ° fresco 

e drawing ° anatomy 

e sculpture © perspective 
e design e advertising 
e silversmithing e jewelry 





tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


FARNSWORTH 


WINTER PAINTING CLASS 


PORTRAITS ¢ STILL LIFE e FIGURE 


Starting November 1, 1940 
For Information Address 
JERRY FARNSWORTH, 1947 Broadway, Suite 626, N.Y.C. 





| Se TS 
OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 










The ART INSTITUTE 
of Chicago 


Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 


62nd year. Professional 
school offering degree 
and diploma courses in 
Fine Art and Industrial 


accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Winter 
Registration. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address 


Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinels 
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UNCOMPROMISING 
PERMANENCY 


As entirely permanent and 
durable colors from every as- 
pect as it is humanly possible to 
make is our unwavering prin- 
ciple. 

Neither price nor any other 
consideration affects our stand- 
ards of high quality, full strength 
colors. 

Every possible safeguard, ev- 
ery scientific tool to aid the artist 
to achieve the most lasting tech- 
nic is used in manufacturing, is 
forcibly brought to the artist’s 
attention both on the tube and 
in our literature. 

The guaranteed full statement 
of contents appearing on every 
tube, the strict adherence to all 
specifications and requests of 
the American Artists Profession- 
al League, the limiting of pig- 
ments to a completely perma- 
nent list, are evidence of Perma- 


nent Pigments’ thoroughness 
and sincerity in 
Full Strength, Unadulterated 


OIL, WATER G&G DRY COLORS 


OIL COLORS STUDIO SIZE 


25 Ultramarine Biue Deep, Ultramarine Turquoise, 
C ory Black, Zine White, Titanium-Zine White, 
Yellow Ochre, Light Yellow Ochre, Golden Ochre, Raw 
Siena, Burnt Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, Venetian 
Red, Mars Yellow, Orange & Violet, Indian Red. 


Cadmium Yellows—Light, Medium & Deep, 
50c Cadmium Orange, Cadmium Reds-Light, Medium 
Light, Medium, Deep and Violet, Alizarine Crimson, Rose 
Madder, Lemon Yellow, Strontium Yellow, Viridian, Per- 
manent Green Light, Ultramarine Green, Ultramarine Red, 
Ultramarine Violet, Phthalocyanine (‘‘Monastral’’ pig- 
ment) Blue, Green & Tint. 


75e Cobalt Blue & Manganese Blue 
1.00 Cerulean Blue 


50 ZINC WHITE 1%" x 6” 
C TITANIUM-ZINC WHITE __ tube 


The Color Cards and free 
Booklets containing technical in- 
formation on materials may be 
obtained from your Dealer or by 
writing to us. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


45 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Catalogues Mailed Upon Request 


Mail Orders Receive Careful Attention 


FACTORY & GALLERIES 


400-408 NO. STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN SALESROOM 


1020 SO. BRAND BOULEVARD 
GLENDALE, CAL. 


Now is the time to plan your Summer 
school. Advertise in THE ArT DIGEST. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 





PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


Toward the New Year 


Already plans are being made for a 
greater American Art Week than ever 
in 1941. Since our American Art Week 
this year preceded National Art Week, 
many sales of paintings which were due 
to the efforts of League workers, were 
included in the Federal reports. 


Annual Meeting 


The League’s Annual Meeting will 
be held February 15th at the Salma- 
gundi Club, 47 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. We expect to have a good crowd 
this year. An excellent program has 
been planned, and the business reports 
will be few and brief. In response to 
many requests from our members, the 
Annual Meeting is being held on a Sat- 
urday evening this year, so that mem- 
bers living outside of New York who 
wish to attend the meeting, may have 
a week-end in ‘the city. Saturday eve- 
ning, we understand, will also be more 
convenient for the art teachers among 
our members. 

The Salmagundi Exhibition will be on 
view at the time of the meeting, and 
all who wish to do so may visit it. The 
American Art Week reports will be 
prominently displayed. Paintings have 
been donated as American Art Week 
prizes by John Scott Williams, Robert 
Lee Eskridge, S. Peter Wagner and Con- 
stance Fowler, and an exquisite piece 
of sculpture by Ulric Ellerhusen. The 
awarding of these prizes, and of the 
gold and silver medals of honor, will 
be a feature of the Annual Meeting. 


Art Center of the Oranges 

An art magazine, issued by the Art 
Center of the Oranges, N. J., contains 
in its last issue interesting news of the 
work done for American art by the 
American Artists Professional League 
in that part of the state. Ulric Eller- 
husen is president and Anita Mersfelder 
is the editor. An excellent copy of Ed- 
mund McGrath’s Modern Madonna is 
on the cover of the December issue. The 
November issue contains articles by well 
known artists, including one by the 
League’s National Chairman, F. Ballard 
Williams. 


Missouri 


A large number of newspaper clip- 
pings accompanied a report from the 
Springfield, Missouri, Art Museum. Of 
particular interest is the account of the 
travelling exhibits among schools and 
clubs, as a result of American Art 
Week. The Schedule for one rotary, 
from November 1 to April 11, 1941, is 
St. Louis Guild, Mountain Grove, Phil- 
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lipsburg, Clever, St. Joseph, Indepen- 
dence, Smithville, Topeka, California, 
Paris, Roscoe and Chillicothe. The de- 
mand was so great that another exhi- 
bition was formed for Warrensburg, 
the Kansas City Atheneum, Hutchinson, 
Paola, Aurora, Aldrich, Gassville, Chil- 
licothe and Buckner. The Ozark Artists 
Association is sending an exhibition of 
framed oils and watercolors to Clayton, 
the Kansas City Atheneum, Hutchinson, 
Paola, Smithville, and possibly to the 
St. Louis Artists Guild. Mr. Raymund 
Kennon in his radio speech said, “The 
real purpose of observing Art Week in 
Springfield is to acquaint the people 
with the large amount of art work that 
is being done here all the year round.” 


Maryland 


No report has yet been received from 
Maryland’s State Director, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Lloyd Hohman, but since Mary- 
land is our star state, we are expecting 
an excellent one. However, one of the 
chairmen, Mrs. Madeline D. Arnold, has 
sent in a very interesting report. She 
reported that Mrs. Hohman gave valu- 
able assistance to their group, supply- 
ing them with the League’s posters and 
literature, catalogues, the two paintings 
won by the state heretofore for Amer- 
ican Art Week, and a bound record of 
1939. These were exhibited in a mer- 
chant’s window in Hamilton. Mrs. Ar- 
nold said merchants gladly gave space 
in their windows and stores for the dis- 
plays, not only of watercolor and oil 
painting, sculpture, etching, charcoal 
and pen-ink, but also of commercial and 
advertising art, art education and craft 
work. The merchants are hoping for an- 
other show next year, promising even 
more space. The Enoch Pratt Branch 
Library, through American Art Week, 
is arranging monthly one-man shows. 


Alabama 


An excellent report has been received 
from Mrs. Georgie T. Rivers of Hunt- 
ingdon College, Montgomery, our State 
Art Week Director for Alabama. She 
writes that a number of sales were 
made as a result of the League’s Art 
Week, November Ist to 7th. 

—FLORENCE TOPPING GREEN. 


Zaikine Decorates Hotel 

Eugene Zaikine, young New York mu- 
ral painter, has just completed a seven- 
by-twenty-one-foot fresco depicting 
Peter Stuyvesant’s appointment as Di- 
rector-General of Nieuw Amsterdam in 
1647. The fresco constitutes an impor- 
tant part of the decorative scheme of 
the Half Moon Hotel in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Whitney Annual 


The current exhibition of paintings at 
the Whitney Museum is acclaimed by 
the art critics as, (Quoted) “Its best and 
largest painting annual.” Also (quoted 
from THE Art Dicest of December Ist, 
1940): “California, New Mexico, Texas, 
Georgia, Ohio, Missouri, Vermont and 
New York are some of the states rep- 
resented in this, the largest American 
painting show in Whitney history. An 
innovation this year was the collabora- 
tion of museum officials with the artists 
in selecting the canvases to be shown. 
The resulting exhibition vindicates this 
policy, for though there are mediocre 
works on display, the general level of 
accomplishment is high.” 

If we can take the Whitney Museum 
exhibition as a barometer of American 
art, the American artist has become 
saner in his approach, and after a study 
of the paintings on display, it seems evi- 
dent that he has become more meticu- 
lous. Gone are the slap-dash, unconnect- 
ing figures, gone is the half-hour study, 
that has been so recently exhibited as 
a finished product. 

The whole exhibit gives a feeling of 
individuality, an American individual- 
ity. There is not the feeling of a foreign 
invasion among the styles of workman- 
ship. The American artist has found an 
American way of expressing himself. 

Most of the paintings are finished 
with great care. Abstract, academic, and 
modern all show the same sincerity of 
work. This trend is bound to have reper- 
cussions on the art students who have 
seemed to believe that art can be mas- 
tered over night, without knowledge of 
any of the fundamental facts about art 
or an understanding of draftsmanship, 
composition, or color chemistry. 

—NILS HOGNER. 


The Lenz Process 


The American Artists Professional 
League has always placed service to 
American art above its own prestige. 
Here is a case in point. The Alfred D. 
Lenz formula for lost wax metal cast- 
ing, an important technical process, was 
presented outright to the League by the 
heirs and executors of the estate of the 
late Alfred D. Lenz, the noted American 
sculptor and metallurgist. In the opin- 
ion of the League’s National Executive 
Committee, it would be of great service 
to sculpture in America if this process 
were made available to all sculptors. 

Therefore, on December 15, 1932, at 


a meeting in the Vanderbilt Gallery of 
the Fine Arts Building in New York, the 
process was formally turned over to 
the National Sculpture Society, with 
the idea that it should be placed freely 
at the disposal of all sculptors and 
bronze founders who might care to 
make use of it. The book describing this 
process was published by the National 
Sculpture Society at its own expense. 

The League still has on hand a num- 
ber of booklets upon the Lenz Process, 
for those. members who may be inter- 
ested. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Orlando Rouland, 130 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.-Y. 


Pigment Record 


This is a repetition of something that 
has been often said before—but a habit 
is not formed by reading something 
only once. 

The League once more urges every 
artist to keep as complete a record of 
his technique as possible. This may be 
written on the back of the canvas, or 
on a piece of paper or cardboard which 
may be attached to the stretcher, of 
each painting. This is the record of the 
chemical experiment which he carried 
out when he put his paints together. It 
will enable another generation to know 
why or how an artistic achievement 
was made—why it endured through the 
years, or why it disintegrated. 

This record should note: 


1. The nature of the “ground” used. 
Tell how you prepared it or what the 
manufacturer (and put down his name, 
too) said it was when he sold it to you. 

2. List the pigments used and give 
the name of the manufacturer. 

3. State the media used (oils, var- 
nishes, driers, etc.) and give their brand 
and maker’s name. 

4. Indicate any special techniques em- 
ployed. 

5. Date the beginning and ending of 
your work, including retouchings, re- 
varnishings, etc. 

All this may seem like a lot of book- 
keeping at the time, but records of this 
sort, kept by a number of artists over 
a period of years, would result in inval- 
uable information for artists to come. 

One further word: in putting your 
canvases into their frames, use finishing 
nails or brads without heads. This will 
be a great help to the other fellow, for 
then your pictures will not scrape up 
his frames and paintings. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gal'ery Jan. 10-Feb. 17: 
Regional Show of Watercolors. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Society of Fine Arts (Berkeley-Car- 
teret) To Jan. 5: Membership 
Show. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jan. 3-12: Silk 
Screen Prints, Herman Maril; Jan. 
3.-Feb. 2: Prints and Drawings, 
Rowlandson, Hoaarth and Gillray. 
Walters Art Gallery To Jan. 15: 
Egyptian Religion. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

Illinois Wesleyan Univ. Jo Jan. 
10: Paintings, Reginald Neal. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards To Jan. 4: Water- 
colors, William Jewell; Contempo 
rary American Etchers. 

Horne Galleries Jo Jan. 18: Paint- 
ings, Marguerite Savage and Alan 
Rohan Crite; Sculpture, Ann 
Wolf; Watercolors, Edgar Bohl- 
man. 

Guild of Boston Artists Jan. 6-18: 
Watercolors, Philip Little. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Feb. 2: 
Mrs. James Ward Thorne’s Minia- 
ture Rooms. Cartoons, David Low. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum (Weekdays 10-5, 
Sundays 1-6) Jan. 9-Feb. 9: View 
of Brooklyn and Long Island 
(Prints and Engravings). 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Jan.: Contem- 
porary British Paintings; Black 
and White Show. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Jan.: Mrs. James 
Ward Thorne’s Miniature Rooms; 
First Century of Print Making. 

Chicago Galleries Assn. Jan. 8-29: 
Paul Lehman, Tunis Ponsen, John 
8S. Ankeney. 

Kuh Gallery Jan.: Group Exhibition. 

Mandell Brothers 7o Jan. 14: Oils 
and Watercolors, Mary Poull 
Dorothy Germundson, Claire Go- 
mersall and Ruth K. Hibbs. 

M. O’Brien & Son Jan.: Paintings, 
Candido Portinari. 

Palette & Chisel Academy To Jan. 
12: 46th Annual Erhibit of Oils 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Art Museum Jan. 7-Feb. 10: A 
New Realism (Cincinnati Modern 
Art Society). 

CLAREMONT, CALIF. 

Pomona College To Jan. 15: Paint- 
ings and Sculptures, Pasadena So 
ciety of Artists. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum 70 Jan. 18: California 
Watercolor Society. 

CLEVELAND, 0. 

Museum of Art Jan.: Allen Tucker 
Memorial; Prints, Edmund Blam- 
pied. 

COLUMBUS, O. 

Gallery of Fine Arts Jan.: Gothic 
Madonnas. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Jan. 11: 
Persian Art; To Jan. 25: Lone 
Star Prints. 

DAYTON, O. 

Art Institute Jan.: Hoxie Watercol- 
ors and Photographs; Wood Turn- 
ings, James L. Prestini. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o Jan. 21: Stained 
Glass Medallions, Alice Laughlin; 
To Feb. 2: %th International of 
Lithography and Wood Engravings. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Jan. 4-26: An- 
drew Winter, Henry Nordhausen, 
Ivan Olinsky, Harry Olson, Ferdi- 
nand Warren. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Art Association Jan.: 
Collection. 

GRINNELL, IA. 

Grinnell College Jan. 7-22: Modern 
Lithographs. 

GROSSE POINTE FARMS, MICH. 

Alger House Museum 70 Jan. 26: 
The Ballet: Its History, Art and 
Practice. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum Jan. 
12-31: Baltimore Artist’s Union. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Moyer Gallery To Jan. 28: Members 
of Mystic Art Association. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum Jan. 4-26: 
Hartford Salmagundians. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Taylor Galleries To Jan. 11: Eng- 
lish Portraits and Landscapes; 
Jan, 6-18: Ten American Etchers. 
Museum of Fine Arts Jan. 9-29: 
Oils by Marion Souchon., 

IOWA CITY, IA. 

Univ. of Iowa Jan. 4-24: George 
Grosz; To Jan. 28: All lowa Ez- 
hibition, 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery Jan.: 7‘h Anniver- 
sary: German, Flemish and Dutch 
Paintings. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. 

Thayer Museum 7o Jan. 17: Wil- 
liam A. Griffith Memorial. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Foundation of Western Art Jan 
6-25: Paintings by Indians of 
Southwest. 

Municipal Art Commission 
Society for Sanity in Art. 
Stendahl Galleries Jan. 6-18: Frede 
Vidar. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Memorial Museum Jan. 12 
831: Sculpture, Enid Yandell. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Ourrier Gallery Jan.: Paintings. 
Louis Kronberg; Book-Plates, J. 
J. Lankes. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Gallery 7o Jan. 
27: American Primitives; Amer- 
ican Pressed Glars. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute Jan.: 79 Paintings 
from I. B. M. Corp.; Paintings, 
Emeline Krause. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts Jan.: Japanese 
Color Prints: Art of Portraiture. 
University Gallery Jan.: Decade of 
Design; Modern Pottery and Glass. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art Jan.: America Yes- 
terday and Todaw (Genre Paint- 
ings); Flower Paintings, Ruby 
Warren Newby. 

NEWARE N. J. 

Newark Museum Jan.: Drawings, 
A. Walkovwitz. 

Rabin-Krueger Gallery Jan. 2-24: 
Modern French Painting. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Lyman Allyn Museum Jan.; Cleve- 
land Watercolor Society. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Delgado Museum 70 Jan. 17: 
of Pablo Picasso. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Smith College Museum Jan.: Paul 
Klee Memorial. 

OAKLAND. CAL. 

Art Gallery Jan. 5-29: Paintings, 
Maurice Logan, 


Jan.: 


Work 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Jan. 12: 
Ceramics; Jan. 
Max Kalish. 

Carlen Galleries Jan. 3-20: Wish 
Drawings, Daniel Rasmusson. * 
Academy of Fine Arts To Jan. 5: 
Paintings, Arthur Carles. 

Plastic Club Jan. 8-29: Watercolors 
and Pastels. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Feb. 14: PM 
Exhibition, Artists as Renorters. 

Univ. of Pittsburgh Jan.: Men and 
Manners in Drawings. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Jan.: Watercol- 
ors, Don Reichert. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Museum 70 Jan. 
5: Eugene Vail Memorial. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 
Art Museum Jan. 
graphs, Kuniyoshi. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club To Jan. 12: Paintings, 
Edith Jackson Green, Hone Smith. 

R. I. School of Design Jan.: 100 
Years of French Architecture. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Valentine Museum 70 Jan. 10: 
Drawings, Margaret Dashiell. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery To Jan. 15: 
19th International Watercolors. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery Jan. 13: Wa- 
tercolorists of California. 

ST. LOUIS. MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Feb. 16: 35th 
Annual of Paintings by American 
Artists. 

ST. PAUL, MINN, 

St. Paul Gallery Jan.: Sculpture, 
Malvina Hoffman; Paintings, Fil- 
shemius. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum Jan. 12- 
30: Paintings. Leopold Survage; 
Watercolors, Warren Hunter. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Jan.: Paintings, 
79 Countries (1.B.M. Corp.) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Palace of Legion of Honor Jan.: 
Watercolors, Edgar Bohiman; 
Paintings, Hari Kidd. 


P.W.At 
6-26: Sculpture, 


7-30: Litho- 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 


A. C. A. Gallery (52W8) To Jan. 

11: Paintings. Robert Gwathmen. 
Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
Jan. 2-18: Paintings, Jane Peter- 
son. 

American Artists School (131W14) 
Jan. 5-18: Student Show. 
American Fine Arts Galleries (215 
W57) Jan. 7-27: 49th Annual of 
the Nat'l Ass’n of Women Paint- 
ers and Sculptors. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Jan. 21: Work by John Marin. 
Arden Galleries (460 Park) Jan. 
13-25: 2nd Annual “Collective.” 
Argent Galleries (42W57) Jan. 6 
18: Work by Eve van Ek. 

Assoc. American Artists (711 Fifth) 
Jan. 9-25: Paintings, Joseph Siel- 
la. 

A. W. A. Gallery (353W57) To Jan. 
10: Members’ Commercial Art. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) Jan. 
2-18: Paintings, Lee Jackson. 
Barbizon-Plaza Gallery (101W58) 
Jan. 6-Feb. 10: 2nd Annual of 
Oils and Watercolors by Six Amer- 
icans. 

Barzansky Galleries (860 Madison) 
To Jan. 11: Holiday Group Show. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Jan. 4: 
Paintings, Dahlov-Ipcar. 

Bland Gallery (45E57) Jan.: Early 
American Prints and Paintings. 
Bonestell Gallery (106E57) To 
Jan. 11: Jean Charlot, Religious 

Paintings. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To 
Jan. 18: American Sculpture of 
Today. 

Carnegie Hall Gallery 
Jan.: Group Show. 

Carson Gallery (38E57) Jan.: Wa- 
tercolors, Lucien Genin. 

Columbia University (East Hall, 
1145 Amsterdam Ave.) Jan.: 
Japanese Prints, Moronobu_ to 
Hiroshige. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
Jan. 18: Paintings, Josef Presser. 
Downtown Gallery+ (43E51) Jan. 
7-Feb. 1: “Painters Look at Mu- 
sic.” 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) Jan. 
6-31: Paintings, Claude Monet. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Jan. 
1-15: Work of the late Jerome P. 
DeWitt. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Jan. 5- 


(154W57) 


19: Norman Rockwell. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) To Jan. 
11: Paintings, Charles A. Aiken. 

460 Park Avenue Gallery Jan. 6- 
18: Paintings and Drawings, Clara 
Klinghoffer. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) Jan. 7-25: 100 Prints, 
Society of American Etchers; Jan. 
7-18: Work by George Wharton 
Edwards. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (2W55) 
Jan, 3-11: “The Greatest Victory.” 
last painting by F. Luis Mora. 
Harriman Gallery (63E57) To Jan. 
4: Paintings by Patsy Santo. 
Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Jan.: 
Paintings, F. L. Jaques; Originals 
from “Fantasia.” 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) Jan. 
6-25: Recent Work. Ann Brockman. 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Jan. 4: 
Henrietta Hoopes. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
Jan. 8-25: Contemporary Ameri- 
cans. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Jan.: 
18th Century English Paintings. 

Julien Levy Gallery (15E57) To 
Jan, 20: Old American Theatrical 
Posters. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) To Jan. 
13: Contemporary Americans. 

Matisse Gallery (51E57) Jan.: 
Landmarks in Modern Art. 
Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82, 
Weekdays, 10-5, Sundays, 2-5) To 
Jan. 12: Prints by Living Ameri- 
cans; To Jan. 26: Art of the 
Jeweler. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Jan.: Group Exhibition. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) Jan.: 
Paintings by American Artists. 

Montross Galleries (785 Fifth) Jan. 
6-18: Paintings, Ann Kocsis. 
Morgan Library (29E36, Daily ex- 
cept Sundays, 10-5) Jan.: “The 
Animal Kingdom.” 

Morton Gallery (130W57) To Jan. 
10: Silk Screen Prints. 

Museum of City of N. Y. (5th at 
103, Daily 10-5, Sundays, 1-5) 
Jan.: “Architectural Wonders of 
Their Day.” 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53, 
Daily 10-6, Sundays, 12-6) To 
Jan. 12: New Mural Painting, 
Fernand Leger. 


Museum of Art Jo Jan. 12: Litho- 
graphs, David Chun. 

SANTA FE, N. MEX. 

Museum of New Mexico To Jan, 
15: Janet Turner and Raymond 
Jonson, 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Skidmore College Jan. 9-23: Paint- 
ings of the Renaissance. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 

State Art Gallery To Jan. 12; 
Watercolors, Frederic Whitaker. 
SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mt. Holyoke College Jan. 9-23: Pes- 
sian Textiles. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

G. W. V. Smith Gallery 7o Jan, 
26: 3rd International Photography 
Salon. 

Museum of Fine Arts To .Jan. 5: 
Old Masters. 

STATE COLLEGE, PA. 

College Art Gallery Jan.: Develop- 
ment of Landscape Painting. 
TOLEDO, O. 

Museum of Art Jan. 5-26: 
can Art. 

TORONTO, CANADA 
Toronto Art Gallery To Feb. 3: 
Tom Thomson and Horatio Watk- 


Ameri- 


er. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum Jan.; Con- 
temporary New Mexican Artista; 
Lone Star Printmakers. . 
WASHINGTON, Cc. 

Coreoran Gallery To Jan. 19: 455th 
Annual of Washington Watercolor 
Club. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery To Jan. 
15: Rouault Retrospective. 

Smithsonian Institution Jan.: Prints, 
Emil Ganso. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Lawrence Art Museum 7o Jan. 25; 
Royal Copenhagen Pottery. 

WILMINGTON, N. C. 

Museum of Arts To Jan. 30: 
Young Artists of Washington, D. 
C.; To Jan. 15: Mosaics from 
California. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum Jan. 7-29: 18th Cen- 
tury French Color Prints. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

Butler Art Institute Jan.: 6th An- 
nual New Year Show. 


CITY 


Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Jan.: 
Painting by Old and Modern Mas- 
ters. 

N. Y. Historical Society (170 Cen- 
tral Park W., Daily 10-5, Mon- 
days, Sundays, 1-5) Jan.: Emma 
Thursby Memorial Exhibition. 

No. 10 Gallery (19E56) Jan.: Con- 
temporary Americans. 

Old Print Shop (150 Lexington) 
Jan.: “‘Honest Americans.” 7 

James St. L. O'Toole (24E64) Jan, 
7-25: Portraits, John Lavaile. 

Passedoit Gallery (191E57) Jan, 
7-31: “In Praise of Music.” 

Perls Gallery (32E58) Jan. 6-Feb. 
8&8: Elisee Maclet Memorial Show. 

Pinacotheca (777 Lexington) To 
Feb. 1: Hananiah Harari. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside, ~ 
Daily, 1-5 except Mondays) To ~ 
Jan. 12: Contemporary French 
Art. 

Robert-Lee Gallery (69E57) To Feb. 
1: Color Prints, Hokusai, Hiro- 
shige and Sharaku. 

Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) Jan.: 
Old Master Paintings. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E57) 
Jan.: 18th Century English Por- 
traits and Landscapes. 

Seligmann Gallery (5E57) Jan. 
Modern Paintings. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Jan.:” 
Old Master Paintings. 4 

Sterner Galleries (9E57) Jan. 6-182_ 
Paintings, Mane-Katz. ‘ 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) To Jan. 
11: Watercolors, Guatemala and 
Mexico, Metta Hills. 

Uptown Gallery (249 West End) 
To Jan. 9: Watercolors and Gowu-— 
aches, Thomas Nagai. 4 

Valentine Gallery (16E57) Jan. 6- 
Feb. 1: Paintings, Georges Braaue. 

Vendome Art Galleries (59W56) 
Jan. 4-18: Five Man Show. 

Walker Galleries (108E57) Jan. 6- 
$1: Paintings, Doris Lee. 

Whitney Museum (10W8, Daily 1-5, % 
except Mondays) 7o Jan. 8: Am 
nual of Contemporary American 
Painting. a 
Wildenstein Gallery (19E64) Jan.25 
French Masterpieces. ; 

Willard Gallery (32E57) To Jan.~ 
11: “Hire Art.” : 
Zborowski (460 Park) Jan.; Mod-] 
ern French Paintings. 3 
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